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A Notable New Book 


HART’S NEW AMERICAN. HISTORY _ 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL. D. 
’ Professor of Government, Harvard University 


The publication of this new history for secondary schools 
comes at a most opportune time. It presents the history of 
- our country without sectional bias or prejudice, and without 
provincialism. Its study will stimulate the right ideals and 
foster patriotism. 


HART’S NEW AMERICAN HISTORY is notable for its broad- 
minded, non-partisan treatment of the great issues which have vitally 
affected this nation’s destiny. It takes the newer, saner view of the 
| Revolution, tells the somewhat unflattering truth about the War of 1812, 
| and presents both sides of the Civil War with the utmost impartiality. 


It is up-to-date, including as it does, an account of our entrance into the 
Great War. Its style is extremely readable, clear-cut and vivid. 


SOME OF ITS DISTINCTIVE POINTS: 


Its special attention to the European background of American history. 


Its subordination of the military details of our wars and its emphasis 
on the social and financial problems arising from our wars. 


Its clear, coherent, and well-balanced presentation of the life and 
industries of the American people. 


Its unusual attention to social details, such as education, religion, societies, 
» home life, and the different racial elements of our population. 


The fullness with which it treats recent history, thus giving the pupil 
a better understanding of present happenings. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FIRST WEEK’S FIGHTING. 


The end of the first week's con- 
tinuous sanguinary fighting 
found the German troops, at their 
greatest point of penetration, ad- 
vanced only twenty-five miles, and 
that along a slender line, which left 
both flanks dangerously open to 
counter attacks. The real British and 
French fronts had not been broken, 
and had scarcely been dented, al- 
though Albert had been captured 
from the British, and west of Roye 
the French had been forced to retire 
before superior numbers. But there 
was nowhere any sign of demoraliza- 
tion among the Allies, and the Amer- 
icans, who were fighting in the French 
lines, were doing gallantly. The Ger- 
man losses, up to that time, were esti- 
mated at 400,000. Some of the towns, 
captured in the first advance, had been 
retaken by the British. 


A FAR-FLUNG BATTLE LINE. 


The line of the German offensive on 
the western front may well be de- 
scribed as a “far-flung battle line,” 
for it covers seventy or more miles. 
It was never expected or intended by 
the Entente Allies that the front lines 
should withstand the massed attack 
of the Germans, but that they should 
hold the ground long enough to make 
the German advance a costly venture, 
and then should withdraw in good or- 
der to stronger and more easily de- 
fended positions, thereby lengthening 
the line along which the enemy must 
drag his heavy guns, and the distance 
separating him from his base. Con- 
sidering that the attacking forces out- 
numbered the attacked, at the outset, 
fully four to one, the obstinate resis- 
tance of the British and French 
forces was marvelous, and extorted 
high praise even from German mili- 
tary authorities. 


THE SECOND WEEK. 


In the second week of the great 
battle, the most vehement German at- 
tack was aimed at the French lines in 
the southern section from Moreuil, 
ten miles northwest of Montdidier to 
Lassigny, twenty-five miles distant. 
The German purpose, apparently, was 
to drive westward from Montdidier 
and to cut in on Amiens from the 
south. The attack was made with the 
same fury as that against the British 


.in the northern section, and by the 


same method of mass formation, divi- 
sion after division being hurled 
against the defending forces. But 
here, also, the defence was most reso- 
lute, the Germans making but slight 
advances at prodigious cost, and being 
repeatedly beaten back by counter at- 
tacks. 


A SUPREME COMMAND. 


The policy decided upon at the con- 
ference of the Allies has been car- 
ried into effect, and for the first time 
the military operations are being car- 
ried out under a supreme command, 
that of General Foch, the great 
French strategist, in whom every one 
has confidence. This puts an end to 
divided counsels and conflicting plans 
and makes it certain that every ounce 
of strength will be put forth to break 
down the German army. At the end 
of the first week’s fighting, General 
Pershing called upon General Foch, 
and placed at his disposal the whole 
resources of the American army, ask- 
ing him to take the full command of 
them, and assuring him that the 


American people would be proud to 
be engaged in the greatest battle in 
history. 

THINKING IN BILLIONS. 


The American people, like the other 
great nations, will have to accustom 
themselves to thinking in_ billions. 
Millions, or hundreds of millions, will 
no longer serve in figuring up the na- 
tional expenditures. The new Liberty 
Loan bill authorizes an additional four 
and a half billions in bonds, the issue 
of eight billions in treasury certifi- 
cates, and an additional loan to the 
Allies of one and a half billion. Of 
the new loan authorized by the bill, 
however, only three billions will be 
offered in the third Liberty Loan drive 
this month, and Secretary McAdoo 
does not expect that any further issue 
will be necessary until fall. The pro- 
vision for loans to the Allies must 
certainly be ample, for two billion 
dollars of the loan originally author- 
ized have not yet been allotted, so 
that three and a half billion dollars 
are now available for that purpose. 
The loan is to bear four and a quar- 
ter per cent. interest instead of four 
and a half per cent. as was expected, 
and the new bonds are not convertible 
into later issues at a possibly higher 
rate of interest. 


THE ARREST OF DR. MUCK. 


Developments in the case of Dr. 
Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony .Orchestra, who has been 
placed under arrest by the Federal 
authorities as an enemy alien, will be 
watched with great interest. Aside 
from his prominence in musical 
circles, Dr. Muck has been in the pub- 
lic eye for months ever since the 
original controversy whether he 
should or should not be required to 
play “the Star Spangled Banner” at his 
concerts. His apparent reluctance to 
play the national air was overcome 
long ago, but city after city has re- 
fused to license his orchestra, out of 
suspicion of its pro-German conductor 
and members. But his arrest occa- 
sioned surprise and it is difficult to 
explain unless the Government has in 
its possession evidence directly con- 
necting him with enemy activities. 


GREECE HAS COME BACK. 


_As a partial offset to some recent 
disappointments, it is reassuring to 
know that Greece has definitely come 
back to her proper place among the 
Entente Allies. A curious proposal 
to grant a generous pension to Ex- 
King Constantine, whose disgraceful 
machinations with the Kaiser handi- 
capped the Allies in the early years 
of the war, was rejected the other day 
by the Greek Parliament, and, on 
March 1, at the re-opening of the 
Greek Chamber, the present King 
Alexander, in his speech from the 
throne, declared that the necessity of 
completing the country’s prepara- 
tions for war was the principal task 
of the Government, which had begun 
a gradual mobilization. He added 
that the response to this call had 
demonstrated the sentiment of the na- 
tion, which was ready to make any 
sacrifice for the fatherland, and that 
he had himself had an opportunity to 
see the brilliant work which the Greek 
soldiers were doing on the Balkan 
front. He closed by asking the lib- 
eral support of the Chamber for the 
war measures of the Government-— 
an appeal which was answered by the 
Chamber with frantic applause, and 
by a great popular demonstration in 
the streets of Athens. In view of 
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what has happened in Russia and 

Roumania, the return of Greece is 

doubly welcome. 

A BUREAU OF MISINFORMA- 
TION. 


If it is unfortunate—as it certainly 
is— that, at this crisis of the great 
war, sharp criticism of our failures 
in preparation and equipment should 
be heard in both Houses of Congress, 
it is still more unfortunate that those 
in authority should be giving con- 
tinuing occasion for them. Especially 
is it unfortunate that official efforts 
should be made to deceive the people 
regarding what has been done, or has 
failed to be done. Lincoln’s famous 
dictum that it is impossible to fool all 
the people all the time is as true now 
as when it was first spoken. Yet, on 
the very day when General Leonard 
Wood, who has lately returned from 
France, was telling the Senate Com- 
mittee that there were no American 
airplanes in France, the so-called 
Bureau of Information, over which 
George Creel presides, was sending 
out to American newspapers pictures 
of airplanes, with inscriptions stating 
that hundreds of these airplanes had 
been sent over. Called before the 
Senate Committee, representatives ot 
the Bureau admitted that the inscrip- 
tions were “misleading” and tele- 
graphed orders to cancel them, But 
they quoted Secretary Baker as say- 
ing that “something like 3,500 air- 
planes were on the way to Europe,” 
when the fact is that a single war- 
plane is our only contribution, up to 
date, to air forces in France. 


THE PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT. 


One of the most significant vic- 
tories of the national prohibition 
amendment is the vote in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. 
The liquor interests, re-enforced by 
certain elements who professed to be- 
lieve that the question should be sub- 
mitted to a popular referendum be- 
fore final action was taken, had made 
a strong effort to substitute a refer- 
endum for ratification, and had se- 
cured a favorable committee report 
on that proposal. Even the support- 
ers of the amendment had expected 
that the margin in favor of it would 
not exceed thirty or thirty-five, but 
the House voted for ratification, 145 
to 91, and there was no dodging, for 
every member of the House was pres- 
ent, and only one member, a Socialist, 
declined to vote. Politically, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Republicans in 
favor of the amendment, 139; Repub- 
licans against, 38; Democrats in fa- 
vor, 5; Democrats against, 52; Inde- 
pendents, 1 in favor, 1 opposed. 


“BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS.” 


This familiar phrase describes accu- 
rately the progress of the amendment 
through the legislatures. This year, 
only eleven legislatures meet regu- 
larly, and two others are convened in 
extra session. Of these, as has al- 
ready been stated in this column, ten 
had voted for ratification before the 
action of the Massachusetts House. 
And of these ten, no less than four—- 
Kentucky, Maryland, Texas and Dela- 
ware—were counted as “wet” states. 
There are twenty-one “dry” states, 
whose legislatures have not yet as- 
sembled, which are counted as certain 
to ratify. These, with the ten which 
have taken fimal action, would leave 
only five states needed to be won out 
of the so-called “wet” states. This 
looks like a reasonably sure thing. 


| | 
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GERMAN 
WAR PRACTICE 


Destruction of the Library 
of the University of Louvain 


From an article in the London Times of November 4, 1915, by M. E. Durham, quoting 
Professor Leon Van der Essen, who had recently seen the librarian, Professor Delannoy, 
Who went to the spot August 27, 1914, to see Whether anything could be saved: 


“The Germans did not penetrate the building, but contented themselves 
with smashing the main window looking on the Vieux Marché. Through 
that window they introduced some inflammable liquid and fired a few shots, 
causing an immediate explosion. 

“On the night of Tuesday, the 25th, a father of the Josephite College, 
| which is located a few yards from the spot where the Germans smashed 

the main window, called the attention of the commanding officer to the 
fact that the building he was going to destroy was the University Library. 
The officer replied, textually, ‘Es ist Befehl!’ [It is the order.] It was then 
11 p.m, These are the facts.” 


That our own Universities and Libraries have not suffered the fate of 
Louvain is due to the unbroken line of our Allies. To secure to all 
peoples, great and small, self-government and the peaceful use of 
learning, the United States is at war. 


ScHo.ars may help by saving now to 
buy Liberty Bonds for themselves and 
counselling others to do so. 


Liberty Loan Committee of New England 
| Liberty Building, Boston 
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Just Publishe d The State Textbook Commission of 


| ‘Utah Adopts Many W. B. Co. Textbooks 
An Operetta for Children 


Libretto by Fredetick H. Martens 
Music by William Lester 


A charmingly novel operetta, based on the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RITCHIE’S PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for grade 6. 
Exclusive and basal use—vote unanimous—a readoption. 


RITCHIE’S PRIMER OF SANITATION, for grade 7. 
} 


Exclusive and basal use—vote wnanimous-a readoption. 
RITCHIE’S PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY, for grade 8. 
Required supplementary use in every class. 
RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for grade 9. 
Required supplementary use in every class. } 
SCIENCE 
FALL’S SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS, for grade 8. 
Exclusive and basal use—vote unanimous. 
SPANISH 
HALL’S POCO A POCO, for all beginning classes. 
Exclusive and basal use—vote unanimous. 
CITIZENSHIP } 
BENNION’S CITIZENSHIP, for grades 11 and 12. 
Exclusive and basal use—all votes but the author's. 
ARITHMETIC 


COURTIS’ STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS, for all grades 4 to 8 
i Exclusive and basal use—vote unanimous. 
appealing-but never foolish or hackneyed. SPELLING 


| | 

| |) WOHLFARTH-ROGERS' NEW-WORLD SPELLERS (Revised 
| The music is characterized by a delightful | | 

| | 

| 


fairy tale by Grimm, and introducing some 
of the best-loved Mother Goose lyrics with 
| their traditional melodies. Suitable for in- 
| door or Outdoor performance, with large or 


small chorus, and with simple or elaborate 
setting. Very easily staged. 


The text is simple yet spirited, and enlivened 
by a spontaneous humor that is childlike and 


Efition). Books I, II, IfI, for all grades 1 to high school. 
freshness and vigor; it abounds in original Co-basal use —vote unanimous. (Another speller was also adopted 
fancies and unanticipated harmonies, secur- for co-basal use, but lacked two votes of being unanimous.) 

ing unusual effectiveness without elaboration. ELSON-McMULLAN’S FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES: 


Story of Our Country, Book I, for grade 4. 
Story of Our Country, Book II, for grade 5. 
Story of the World, for grade 6. 


Solo and chorus work is well balanced, and 
provision is made for optional dances. 


Time of performance 45 minutes. Complete score 75 cents 


Required supplementary. 

: } | Upon req t, an ex n ination copy will a5 

‘ be sent with privilege of return. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


LEWIS’ FARM-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


This is more than an arithmetic—it is a practical guide to the conduct of the business side of farming. It 
contains a large amount of information of immediate value to those who till the soil for profit. 


Among the 
4 chapters of exceptional interest are those on farm feeding, shipping problems, labor income, machinery and 
f depreciation, fertilizers, six ways for a farm boy to make money, and six ways for a farm girl to make 
money. 
: 1 F Cloth. Illustrated. xiti+199 pages. 48 cents. 
LEWIS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


Prepares for the author's Farm-Business Arithmetic. Besides the elementary processes it includes work in 
denominate numbers, percentage, and measurements. The problems are suited to rural school needs. 


Cloth. Illustrated. tv+252 pages. 44 cents. 


ae 


| SANFORD’S STORY OF AGRICULTURE 
q The author sets forth the more important facts of our agricultural history and enlivens the account with in- 
¢ teresting details and descriptions. This book will make the study of American history more vital and sig- 

\a nificant, and add dignity to the life and work of the farm. 

; ; The chapters make evident that agriculture is not only an occupation, but also a mode of life. Conse- 

_ quently the treatment gives fully as great prominence to the mode of life of the great majority of the Amer- 
q ican people as to particular processes and problems of agriculture. In the chapters upon the most recent 
i period, adequate attention is given to all of the modern methods and appliances which have lent so great an 

; ; impetus to the movement that seems destined to aid agriculture once more to come into its own. 

— Cloth. Illus. and maps. vit396 pages. $1.12. 

- 
D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MAINE 


No state in the Union has a better educational 
spirit than has Maine. Governor Milliken is 
every inch an, educational leader. In the legisla- 
ture for several years he was chairman of the 
education committee, and much of the best legis- 
lation was due largely to him. 

The legislature has a fine educational spirit. 
There is no premium upon parsimony among 
legislators, as the famous Union District Super- 
vision legislation demonstrated. Rarely has a 
state in one bill taken such a stride in educational 
progress. Massachusetts was nearly twenty 
years making her district supervision universal. 
True, Massachusetts was far ahead of the pro- 
cession and Maine comes in when it is easier to 
go over the top in education, but today few 
states are able to take such a stride. State 
Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas came to a 
field all ready for the harvest. 

State Superintendent W. W. Stetson was a 
‘great promoter of educational enthusiasm. 
Year after year he had an educational drive. He 
was fully a quarter of a century ahead of the 
present popular drives. He had P. P. Claxton, 
the late Henry Houck, and the late Governor 
Aycock of North Carolina, and other leaders 
campaigning from Kittery to Fort Kent. 

Then Payson Smith came into official leader- 
ship, and never did anyone carry forward a good 
work already begun more skilfully than did he. 
He materialized in every detail the visions of 
his predecessor. From the first he had an atten- 
tive legislature. There was never less camou- 
flage in any administration than in his. There 
was never a boastful minute and never a minute 
that was not sanely boostful. The farthest lum- 
ber camp among the lakes and the loosest island 
on the coast received attention. 

In those days came Robert J. Aley to the State 
University. It would not be possible to phrase 
adequately what the coming of Dr. Aley has 
really meant to Maine. I was with Mr. Aley, 
then state superintendent of Indiana, when the 
announcement of the election came. To me it 
was like the spanning of the heavens with a bril- 
liant rainbow. My highest hopes have been 
realized. Never has a man fitted into a state’s 
need more completely and efficiently than has 
he. 


Another striking feature of those days of con- 


structive education was the remarkable effi- 
ciency of Dr. Smith’s office force. Taylor, Allen 
and Florence Hale have campaigned in Maine as 
effectively as did Aycock, Houck and Claxton. 
We have been in both kinds of campaigns in 
Maine and the latter has lost nothing in the com- 
parison. Of course the Stetson campaigns had 
to be rushed. They were expensive. Men had 
come long distances and their stay must be brief. 
It was a revivalistic, Billy Sunday awakening. 
It was what was needed, but the later campaign 
was more of a peace conference after the war 
than a drive over the top. Two weeks in a 
steam launch among the Islands off the Maine 
coast remains as the high high spot in all my 
educational campaigning. Close beside it is a 
two-weeks trip through the land of the Evange- 
line refugees on the top of Maine. Our meet- 
ings were usually held in convents or parochial 
schoolhouses. There was no rush among the 
people and we carried no hustle to them. We 
feasted with priests, we reveled in homes of 
luxurious homey comfort, we enjoyed life to the 
full and could feel the thrill of new life carried 
to the people just as I have felt the corn grow 
in Iowa when nature was at its height. 

Now, there comes to Maine a new vital, heroic 
leader from the Nebraska prairies. He has dis- 
turbed nothing, has done no shaking up or shak- 
ing out, but has put an intensity into everything 
that promises much by way of embodying’ the 
new Union Supervision law in the life of the 
state. 

It has been my privilege to be in two of the 
most important county gatherings of the state 
this season. Kennebec County is a world by 
itself. It is a most unusual group of cities 
along the Kennebec—Gardiner, Hallowell, 
Augusta and Waterville. There is a unity of 
spirit and purpose that has always meant much 
to the state department whose official home is 
the crowning glory of the valley. The annual 
county meeting always culminates in a banquet 
at Augusta, which is one of the educational 
events of the year. 

But the really big thing in Maine county life 
is the annual meeting of the Cumberland County 
teachers. A thousand teachers in one county in 
Maine make a great audience. There is only 
one auditorium in the state that can seat such an 
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audience in comfort. Indeed, the Municipal 
Auditorium, made possible because of the great 
fire of a few years ago, has no superior in New 
England. Portland’s leadership is magnified 
more and more each year, and Cumberland 
County’s commercial prosperity is given a pe- 
culiar educational halo by having among its 
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county assets Bowdoin College, one of America’s 
historic classic institutions of learning. All that 
is best in New England’s tradition, spirit and de- 
votion are represented when 1,000 school men 
and women of Maine are gathered with Super- 


intendent DeForest H. Perkins of Portland pre- 
siding. 


BUSINESS IN 1918 


BY CHARLES COOLIDGE PARLIN 
Philadelphia 


[We are using in this issue selections from a re- 
markable paper by Charles Coolidge Parlin of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. This is a 
time when teachers as well as other men and women 
should read such a masterful article as this by Mr. 
Parlin. It is a time when we all need to think, and 
we have seen no article that is quite as suggestively 
stimulating as this. We hope every one of our readers 
will read it. Mr. Parlin was until a few years ago 
a superintendent of schools at Wausau, Wisconsin. 

—Editor.] 

Any forecast of business in 1918 may be up- 
set by unexpected military or political events— 
yet business decisions must be made, and the 
purpose of this analysis is to present, as they ap- 
pear today, some of the basic facts that may 
form the foundation for a business judgment. 

The first great fact is: We must win the war. 
To that end the government has pledged the 
fortunes and the lives of the nation, and rightly— 
for without the defeat of Prussianism, what 
security would there be for either wealth or 
happiness? 

The interests of the government and of busi- 
ness are identical. There is absolute unity of 
purpose. Everything that can be done to help 
win must be done. Anything that does not help 
to win the war can well be eliminated. 

* * * * 


It is necessary that fuel and materials of 
limited supply be conserved, but it is important 
that this conservation be effected, so far as 
possible, without reduction in total business. 
For in most industrial operations profits are in 
the last twenty-five per cent. of the business 
and any serious curtailment of the business is 
likely to reduce it to’a non-profit basis, and that 
in turn would be disastrous. Business must 
earn money to maintain the credit of the n-tion. 
This is the second basic fact to be considered in 
making a business decision. 

Business must be encouraged, not for the sake 
of business itself; not for the sake of the money 
invested in it; not for the sake of its employees. 
Business must be encouraged for the sake of the 
government. Business should be encouraged to 
conduct its affairs energetically, and, in legiti- 
mate and reasonable ways, to make money, so 
that it may support the government, directly 
through its own taxes and contributions, and in- 


directly through the taxes and contributions of 
employees and stockholders who profit by its 
prosperity. 


*x * * 


For business men to doubt, to hesitate, to 
shrink their businesses, means a low ebb of na- 
tional earning. For business men to make the 
best of all available materials, fuel, transporta- 
tion and labor, means a business nation alert, 
confident, prosperous, to back this government 
in the most gigantic industrial undertaking of 
history. The United States is the last great 
bulwark of Allied finance. Europe depends 
upon us. We must depend upon ourselves. We 
must keep ourselves industrially fit. Underneath 
our vast credit operations we must maintain a 
foundation of sound business prosperity. 

If the hope for adequate transportation proves 
well founded, and with that comes adequate sup- 
plies of fuel, steel, iron and lumber, for many 
manufacturers the problem will be a question of 
labor. 

Shortage of labor supply seems likely in the 
long run to prove the most serious limitation 
of industry. 


* * 


The government is making a careful study of 
those plants that are not employed to capacity 
to see whether some portions of future govern- 
ment work cannot be profitably diverted from 
the congested districts. Obviously it is better 
where practicable to take employment to labor 
than to transport labor to crowded centres, in- 
volving construction of dwellings and additions 
to plant equipment, work which in turn makes 
heavy drains on labor and transportation. 


* 


Labor-saving devices can accomplish some- 
thing. On the farm, the tractor and the milking 
machine, and in the home, a wide range of 
household appliances can add much to the effec- 
tiveness of labor; but in our factories, further 
extension of labor-saving devices is apt to 
necessitate construction and installation of elab- 
orate machinery involving delays and initial ex- 
penditure of labor and capital that tend to neu- 
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tralize their value in solving the immediate 
problems. 

Standardization of labor methods can probably 
accomplish much more and manufacturers are 
likely to find intensive study of their labor 
methods desirable. 

Substitution of women and the better organi- 
zation of vacation labor. of college and high 
school students and teachers will help to relieve 
the situation. 

War prohibition, if adopted, may help to pro- 
duce steadier employment, encourage thrift and 
increase the ambition of labor. 

But of all the factors which may help solve 
the question one of the most effective is to fur- 
nish labor an incentive to greater efforts. 

This brings us to the third great fact on which 
to base a business judgment. Labor must be en- 
couraged to earn more money. For labor to de- 
vote all its surplus earnings to government needs 
would be ideally patriotic, but lacks the stimula- 
tion to further effort that comes from anticipated 
pleasure of possession of coveted merchandise. 
For labor to spend on itself all the surplus of its 
efforts might indirectly help through stimulat- 
ing industrial profits, but would fail to make 
that direct contribution which patriotism im- 
pels. 

The practical solution seems to be somewhere 
between the purely ideal and the selfish appeal. 
Let labor be encouraged to earn more money, 
as much more as possible—to devote the major 
portion of its surplus earnings to government in- 
vestments and war charities, and to apply the 
rest to whatever merchandise has long been de- 
sired—a talking machine, a bit of jewelry, better 
furnishings for the home—any wholesome pur- 
chase that will make the laborer a more am- 
bitious workman. 


Net earnings result from earning more than 
is spent, and may be increased either by increas- 
ing earnings or by reducing expenditures. The 
nation is somewhat in the position of the man 
who wishes to buy an automobile—there are 
four ways the money can be obtained. The man 
may take it out of past earnings, or mortgage 
future earnings by borrowing, or he can reduce 
living expenses and get the money out of present 
savings, or he may put forth extra effort and 
earn the money. 

From the standpoint of the nation the last 
is much the best method, for under that plan 
the new purchase will stand as an addition to 
national wealth—obligating neither the past 
nor the future. 

* * * * 

While the nation because of the vast sums 
needed must draw on past savings and mortgage 
future earnings, the best means to obtain reve- 
nue is to stimulate increased earnings of capital 
and labor and to take the revenue from those 
increased earnings. 

But if labor can be stimulated to greater ac- 
tivity, and materials, fuel and transportation are 
available, will the market exist for normal busi- 
ness? Some say that retrenchment in expendi- 
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tures will necessitate smaller outputs. But 
while many of the well-to-do, upon whom the 
financial burdens of the war fall heaviest, will 
retrench, and many salaried employees and 
others with fixed incomes will be forced to 
economies, yet from below there is rising a vast 
market. Farmers this year had large crops and 
abnormal prices and artisans with full employ- 
ment for every member of the family of work- 


-ing age receive the highest wages in our his- 


tory. 

Apparently the market for normal quantities 
of medium grades of merchandise will exist if 
we have the will to supply them, and that brings 
us to the last, but by no means the least, great 
factor in the situation, The Will to Win. 

Over and above all material things is the 
mind of man, and in the last analysis the human 
will is more potent than matter. 

Is there room for all the new government ac- 
tivities and normal volume of business? There 
is if we have the will to make it so. 

Our one first aim must be to win the war. 
But to the winning of the war, if long continued, 
healthful, active business of normal volume is 
necessary ; and whatever plant capacity the gov- 
ernment cannot advantageously use, should 
operate for domestic uses. 

What do present conditions require of a busi- 
ness man? They require compliance with every 
request of the government, careful yet courag- 
eous management, sound financing, elimination 
of waste, alert attention to every opportunity to 
adapt products to meet new needs. Business 
cannot be as usual. Unusual needs must be met. 
Products and packages may need to be modified 
and emphasis transferred from one line to an- 
other. The man who folds his hands to let 
business proceed as usual is apt to be passed by 


the man who more efficiently meets new con- 
ditions. 


In the past many industries followed rather 
than guided consumer demand. They made 
whatever seemed to be wanted, and multiplied 
models and styles ad infinitum. Today condi- 
tions require standardization of products. The 
manufacturer must make that which present 
conditions dictate, and must educate his market 
to adapt their tastes to the new necessities. 

At no time in our recent history have condi- 
tions been so full of change; never was there so 
great an opportunity for the manufacturer who 
can meet present-day needs to gain permanent 
markets for himself; never have conditions de- 
manded of producers so much of careful educa- 
tion of their patrons. The man who shirks his 
business and abandons his markets harms him- 
self and tends to weaken the whole business 
fabric. The man who maintains firmly his mar- 
kets and his faith in the soundness of American 
business performs a patriotic service. 

There is room for government activities and 
business, unusual in character but normal in 
volume, if we have the will to make it so. Busi- 
ness for the year 1918 is likely to be what the 
business men of America will to make it. 
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THE JOY THAT SHOULD BE THE TEACHER’S 

If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils in order that he may interpret the 
great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden pond is delighted with his studies of bugs 
and beetles; if a John Burroughs on his little pat-h of ground in the valley of the Mohawk glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured with his work of trans- 
forming a worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing a sweeter rose or a fairer 
lily; if these and other workers whose names are legion, revel in the love of their work—then 
by what terms shall we designate the joy that should be the teacher’s, who works not with mere 
fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, but with the child who is at once 
the most complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of all God’s creations. 
Yes, it’s a great thing to teach school, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher. 


—Frank W. Simmonds, Superintendent, Lewiston, Idaho. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXVIL.) 


ALAN SEEGER 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


How many poets, painters, composers has not 
this idiotic, inhuman, horrible war taken as “food 
for cannon”! Standing out with especial lumi- 
nosity in their chivalric sacrifice and making 
concrete to men’s minds this terrible loss to Art 
are the two young men, Rupert Brooke and Alan 
Seeger, both gentlemen-adventurers, both ready 


. to squander their energies in any forlorn hope, 


both eager for Fame, both dying far from their 
homelands, both leaving one immortal poem 
which was the unfolding bud if not the opened 
flower of their gifted lives, and both therefore 
more than ‘intimating what they might have done 
had they not taken the chances of battle. 


Alan Seeger’s very name was emblematic of 
victory, though perhaps in his searing hatred of 
the Teutonic spirit, he would have disavowed its 
German significance: Sieger the Conquerer. The 
namé means a good deal to hundreds of Boston 
families, for his aunt has taught no less than 
three generations of young boys and girls, 
fitting them for the next step toward a broad 
education. The Seeger School in Eliot Street— 
what fine combination of ideals does that not sug- 
gest !—the institution founded by the great Apos- 
tle to the Indians being almost next door to the 
neat and sober house and grounds where the 
children of Jamaica Plain are taught. It is many 
a decade since a Massachusetts Redskin entered 
the portal of the building now wholly devoted 
to wood-carving and technical work. 

Alan Seeger was born in New York June 22, 
1888; his home as a child was the heights of 
Staten Island, which may have had some occult 
influence on his adventurous mind. For two 


years, after he was ten, he attended the Horace 


Mann School and then he went with his family 
to Mexico. Owing to an attack of scarlet fever 
his health was not robust, and the altitude of 
Mexico City, which is more than 2,000 feet higher 
than Mount Washington, was thought not very 
favorable to him. The impressions he received 
from his two years in that picturesque land al- 
Ways remained with him, and color his poems. 


The family published for their own amusement 
a magazine called “The Prophet,” to which even 
then he began to contribute bits of verse. He 
was sent back to Tarrytown, on the Hudson, to 
study at the Hackley School, but spent most of 
his long vacations in the Mexican home, though 
one summer he passed among the White Moun-- 
tains and one whole year in Southern California, 
in the family of the tutor who had been such a 
strong influence in his early training. He en- 
tered Harvard University in 1906, his brother, 
Charles Louis, Jr., being then doubly a Junior. 
During the first two years of his course he de- 
voted himself mainly to miscellaneous reading, 
as he said in a home-letter, “deriving more keen 
pleasure from the perusal of a musty old volume 
than in pursuing adventure out in the world.” 
Then came a change in his interests; he began © 

to take an active part in the social life of the 
college, all the while eagerly studying the 
Romance languages and Keltic literature and 
making translations from Dante and Ariosto and 
contributing original poems to the college maga- 
zines. It was nevertheless a desultory existence 
and continued after his graduation. He could 
not make up his mind what to do. In 1911, about 
the time of the Madero Revolution, his mother 
and sister came up to New York, and the follow- 
ing year he was permitted to continue his “quest 
of beauty” by going to Paris. He established 
himself in a room in the rue de Sommeraud, near 
the Musée de Cluny, mingling (if we may believe 
his Paris poems as self-revelations) in many of 
the questionable amusements of the Bohemian 
crowd of artists and writers. One may hardly 
cite many of his passionate utterances; they are 
purely pagan, unmoral, not to say immoral :— 
I was so happy there; so fleeting was my stay,— 

What wonder if, assailed with vistas so divine, 
I only lived to search and sample them the day 

When between dawn and dusk the sultan’s courts 

were mine. 

Or if that is not a fair sample take some of the 
stanzas in the poem entitled “Paris” :— 


Oh, go to Paris . . . In the mid-day gloom 


Of some old quarter take a little room 
That looks off over Paris and its towers 
From Saint Gervais round to the Emperor’s Tomb,— 
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So high that you can hear a mating dove 
Croon down the chimney from the roof above, 
See Notre Dame and know how sweet it is 
To wake between Our Lady and our love. 


And have a little balcony to bring 
Fair plants to fill with verdure and blossoming, 
That sparrows seek, to feed from pretty hands, 
And swallows circle over in the Spring. . . 


You cannot fail to think, as I have done, 
Some of life’s ends attained, so you be one 
Who measures life’s attainment by the hours 
That Joy has rescued from oblivion. 


Risky business to put a young man, with 
money to burn, into such an environment. Per- 
haps he occasionally realized that he was eating 
the apples of Sodom. But not at the last does 
he let his ancestors’ New England conscience 
shudder at the Paphian Court of Pleasure; in the 
| second of “Thirty Sonnets” he says :— 

Her paths are disillusion and decay, 
With ruins piled and unapparent woe, 
The graves and Beauty and the wreck of dreams. 


And the third one may have been written in a 
mood of repentence :— 


There was a youth around whose early way 
White angels hung in converse and sweet choir, 
Teaching in summer clouds his thought to stray,— 
In cloud and far horizon to desire. 

His youth was nursed in beauty, like the stream 
Born of clear showers and the mountain dew, 
*Close under snow-clad summits where they gleam 

Forever pure against heaven’s orient blue. 
Within the city’s shades he walked at last. 
Faint and more faint in sad recessional 
Down the dim corridors of Time outworn 
A chorus ebbed from that forsaken past, 
: A hymn of glories fled beyond recall 
With the lost heights and splendor of life’s morn. 


But he soon gets over the regret; drinks too 
deeply the poison of the dangerous glass of 
Pleasure, for his Creed is expressed in the beau- 
tiful but inglorious line :— 

My life whose whole religion Beauty is 
and again :— 
Nature I worshipped, whose fecundity 
Embraces every vision the most fair, 
Of perfect benediction. From a boy 
I gloated on existence. Earth to me 
Seemed all-sufficient and my sojourn there 
One trembling opportunity for joy. 

Nor does he refrain to warn off from reading 
those that disapprove :— 

I care not that one listen if he lives 

For aught but life’s romance, nor puts above 

All life’s necessities the need to love, 

Nor counts his greatest wealth what Beauty gives. 

He touches a higher note, even in his verse of 
passion, in a sonnet written “in a volume of the 
Comtesse de Noiailles” :— 


Be my companion under cool arcades 
That frame some drowsy street and dazzling square 
Beyond whose flowers and palm-tree promenades 
White belfries burn in the blue tropic air. 
Lie near me in dim forests where the croon 
Of wood-doves sounds and moss-banked water 
flows, 


Sweetest of those today whose pious hands 


Or musing late till the midsummer moon 
Breaks through some ruined abbey’s empty rose. 


Tend the sequestered altar of Romance, 
Where fewer offerings burn, and fewer kneel, 
Pour there your passionate beauty on my heart, 

And gladdening such solitudes, impart 
How sweet the fellowship of those who feel! 


In spite of the execrable rhyme of “hands” and 
“Romance” and the rather banal ending, the son- 
net has real beauty. But better still is a sonnet 
recalling a solitary excursion he made during one 


of his vacations in Mexico to the ruined city of 
Tezcotzinco :— 


Though thou art now a ruin bare and cold, 

Thou wert sometime a garden of a king. 

The birds have sought a lovelier place to sing. 
The flowers are few. It was not so of old. 

It was not thus when hand in hand there strolled 
Through arbors perfumed with undying Spring 
Bare bodies beautiful, brown, glistening, 

Decked with green plumes and rings of yellow gold. 
Do you suppose the herdsman sometimes hears 
Vague echoes borne beneath the moon’s pale ray 
From those old, old, far-off, forgotten years? 
Who knows? Here where his ancient kings held sway 
He stands. Their names are strangers to his ears, 
Even their memory has passed away. 


How much nobler that is than his self-centred 
seeking for pleasure! Why should the poet 
boast or asseverate as Alan Seeger did that the 


goal he aims at is merely Beauty? He says in 
“Antares” :— 


Be thou my star, for I have made my aim 

To follow loveliness till autumn-strown 
Sunder the sinews of this flowerlike frame 

As rose-leaves sunder when the bud is blown. 
Ay, sooner spirit and sense disintegrate 

Than reconcilement to a common fate 

Strip the enchantment from a world so dressed 
In hues of high romance. I cannot rest 
While aught of beauty in any path untrod 
Swells into bloom and spreads sweet charms abroad 
Unworshipped of my love. I cannot see 

In Life’s profusion and passionate brevity 

How hearts enamored of life can strain too much 
In one long tension to hear, to see, to touch . . . 
Lo, with what opportunity Earth teems! 

How like a fair its ample beauty seems! 
Fluttering with flags its proud pavilions rise. 
What bright bazaars, what marvelous merchandise, 
Down seething alleys what melodious din, 

What clamor importuning from every booth! 

At Earth’s great market where Joy is trafficked in 
Buy while thy purse yet swells with golden Youth! 


And in all this mad, passionate, hopeless search- 
ing through Earth Bazar of trafficked beauty he 
seemed to have intimations of an early death:— 
Flowerlike I hope to die as flowerlike was my birth. 

Rooted in Nature’s just benignant law like them, 
I want no better joys than those that from green 

Earth 


My spirit’s blossom drew through the sweet body’s 
stem. 


I see no dread in death, no horror to abhor. 
I never thought it else than but to cease to dwell 
Spectator, and resolve most naturally once more 
Into the dearly loved eternal spectacle, 
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Unto the fields and flowers this flesh I found so fair 
I yield; do you, dear friend, over your rose-crowned 
wine, 
Murmur my name some day as though my lips were 
there 
And frame your mouth as though its blushing kiss 
were mine. 
Out of this Circe-enchantment he was wakened 


_ by the coming of the War. We all know how 


the gay French suddenly surprised the -world by 
stripping off the mask of frivolity and standing 
bare and manly to resist the invasion of the 
Huns. All the young verslibristes, the wild ab- 
sinthe-drinking artists rushed to enlist, and we 
may be sure that “Your pretty dark-eyed Manon 
or Louise,’ as soon as the wounded began to 
be brought to the hospitals, showed themselves 
to be as great adepts in nursing as in flirting. 
Alan Seeger was stirred. In his exotic love for 
Paris he had to do as the Parisians were doing. 
He wrote :— 

“Suddenly the old haunts were desolate; the 
boon companions were gone. It was unthink- 
able to leave the danger to them and accept only 
the pleasures one’s self, to go on enjoying the 
sweet things of life in defence of which they 
were perhaps even then shedding their blood in 
the north. Some day they would return, and 
with honor—not all, but some. The old order 
of things would have irrevocably vanished. There 
would be a new companionship whose bond 
would be the common danger run, the common 
sufferings borne, the common glory shared. ‘And 
where have you been all the time, and what have 
you been doing?’ The very question would be 
a reproach, though none were intended. . . 


“Face to face with a situation like that, a man 
becomes reconciled, justifies easily the part he is 
playing and comes to understand, in a universe 
where logic counts for so little and sentiment 
and the impulse of the heart for so much, the 
inevitableness and naturalness of war. Suddenly 
the world is up in arms. All mankind takes 
sides. The same faith that made him surrender 
himself to the impulses of normal living and 0! 
love forces him now to make himself the instru- 
ment through which a greater force works out 
its inscrutable ends through the impulses of ter- 
ror and repulsion. And with no less a sense of 
moving in harmony with a universe where 
masses are in continual conflict and new com- 
binations are engendered out of eternal col- 
lisions, he shoulders arms and marches forth 
with haste.” 


He enlisted in the Foreign Legion in the sum- 
mer of 1914. “He left at Bruges the manuscript 
of his “Juvenilia,” which he had ‘“ambitioned,” 
as the French say, to have published, but which 
had not found a publisher, and was soon at the 
front. In the autumn of the next year it was 
erroneously cabled from France that he had 
been killed. He was for a time invalided in hos- 
pital, and shortly after he rejoined the Legion 
came the battle of Belloy-en-Santerre, from 
which village his company was ordered to clear 
the enemy. He fell, wounded in several places. 
Next morning he was found dead. During the 
months of his service he wrote many poems, 
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which are included in the modest-sized volume 
containing his literary remains. A new spirit 
sweeps through them. One of them is the poem 
by which, hallowed by its prescient title, he will 
perhaps be longest remembered :— 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear, 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


In another of the “Last Poems” he wrote:— 
Purged, with the life they left, of all 

That makes life paltry and mean and small, 

In their new dedication charged 

With something heightened, enriched, enlarged, 
That lends a light to their lusty brows 

And a song to the rhythm of their tramping feet, 
These are the men that have taken vows, 

These are the hardy, the flower, the élite,— 

These are the men that are moved no more 

By the will to traffic and grasp and store 

And ring with pleasure and wealth and love 

The circles that self is centre of; 

But they are moved by the powers that force 

The sea forever to ebb and rise, 

That hold Arcturus in his course 

And marshal at noon tropic skies. 

The clouds that tower on some snow-capped chain 
And drift out over the peopled plain. 

They are big with the beauty of cosmic things... . 


Had Alan Seeger lived he might have become 
a great poet, for he might have been purged of 
the coarse and purely animal, the fatalistic, the 
sensual, which, one cannot help regretting, glit- 
ters like a dangerous wine in the cup of his 
poetry. He must be classed with Verlaine and 
the other worshipers of the pagan Aphrodite. 
Its beauty one cannot deny, but it is a poisonous 
beauty, and one can see its glamour even ia 
that “Rendezvous with Death.” Only by havy- 
ing put such insidious immorality under his feet 
could he have risen to real greatness. Alas, that 
such talent had to perish from the earth by that 
war system which, perhaps, too, he might have 
come to realize is only the brutal, the animal, 
the unreasonable overcoming the spiritual, the 
body conquering the spirit, the Devil getting 
the better of God. 
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The President’s Words 


JANUARY 8, 1918 
By WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


Head of the English Department of Stanford University. 


This is the voice of the Lord that after the whirlwind came, 

The still, clear voice of righteousness that was not found in the flame. 
This is the word we have waited for, a watchword to conquer by, 

The word of the will of a people, of a people ready to die. 


Sad is the lot of a king or a chosen leader of men 

Who may not dare the death he must ask of the citizen; 

And woe to the Lord’s anointed if he ask it in wantonness,— 

Tenfold on his cursed head shall be rolled the measure of their distress. 


But splendid beyond all speech is the gift of the man who has caught 
The dream of a nation’s purpose and fashioned it into thought; 

He can face the mothers of men, who must make the sacrifice, 
Because he has set a goal that is worth the terrible price. 


And Armageddon is on, the battle for ultimate peace, 

To end the reign of the viking and cause man slaughter to cease; 
The king and his guns must go, but first we must fight until 

A man may walk safely world over, armed only in good will. 


The end of the world has come for the bandit man or state, 

The posse of peace is summoned and the mailed fist meets its fate; 
The paths of the sea and the land shall be purged of pirates until 
World over a state may safely stand, armed only in good will. 


_—San Francisco Bulletin. 


ONE WAY TO DO IT 


[Upon the request of a member of a Board of Edu- 
cation whose city was looking for a superintendent 
of schools at a high salary, Dr. William H. Allen, In- 
stitute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City, formulated the following elaborate plan 
which he styles “a brief list of suggestions without 
elaboration.” ] 

1. Formulate, i. e., list ten or six most im- 
portant projects, changes, extensions, intensifi- 
cations, which the board expects its next super- 
intendent to lead in prosecuting. ° 

2. Similarly, list ten or twenty or five pres- 
ent difficulties out of which the board expects 
its next city superintendent to lead the schools. 

3. Publicly advertise the two above sug- 
gested lists. 


4. Announce publicly the board’s intention 
to select men whose present work and _ past 
success gives specific and presumptive evidence 
that they can do not merely some things in 
education and not some other’ things beside 
those which the board particularly wants, but 
the specific things which the board knows it 
wants. 

5. Send an announcement with invitation for 
suggestions to not merely state superintendents 
of public instruction and to leading colleges 
of education, but to the leading educational 


journals, and above all, to every superintendent 
in a city over 25,000 population, inviting from 
all sources concrete evidence as to men who 
seem to have qualifications for your position. 
6. Announce that no man will be selected 
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who has not been seen at work in his own 
schools by your board or one or more repre- 
resentatives of the board who have seen his 
method of securing co-operation and fostering 
initiative: by supervisors and teachers and also 
principals, parents and pupils. 

”. Similarly, announce the board’s intention 
not to employ any man who has not visited 
your schools and seen their work and _ their 
needs and summarized the next steps which he 
considers most important. 

8. Announce that any attempt on the part 
of any candidate or his friends to do election- 
eering, or in any way to bring information or 
* pressure, except to the board directly by send- 
ing information, answering questions, meeting 
with it and its members, will be automatically 
disqualified from consideration. 

9. Consider holding the kind of meeting 
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at the expense of the hoard, be gathered 
around a common table to discuss the prob- 
lems which your board considers its most im- 
portant and pressing problems, and its greatest 
opportunities. 

10. Consider calling a conference of school 
trustees on next best steps, at which may be 
discussed by the board and by board represen- 
tatives and by educators invited to be present, 
the questions pertaining to methods of select- 
ing superintendents and other officers and of 
dealing with them. 

11. Invite suggestions in writing from every- 
body and anybody in your city, especially from 
men and women in the school system; first, as 
to what they feel the schools most need, and 
second, what qualifications they feel most de- 
sirable in a superintendent. 


12. If some such steps are used your board 


1 which President Somers, Vice-President Wilsey will secure at little cost a public discussion and 
y and Commissioner Ryan held in Atlantic City, specific information and inspirational and states- | 
a with ten of the presumably best qualified men manlike proposals that will make this selecting 
a for the New York superintendency, to which of a superintendent a veritable edticational 
f men considered by your board as eligible shall, Tenaissance. 
{ 3 -0-Q-0-@ -0- 
| 
* 
| ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN WAR TIME 
There is a plain difference between an at- Or universities in which action of the latter 


tempt to persuade citizens or legislators, by 
argument, to favor or oppose a project of law 
not yet enacted, and an attempt to persuade 
individuals to disobey or evade or render in- 
effective a law already enacted. The absolute 
pacifist, as the term is here used, is engaged in 
the latter attempt. The essence of his teaching 
—whether or not he acts upon it himself—is 
that it is morally wrong for the individual to 
obey the laws of the state when they demand 
of him that he perform military service. 
Those who should attempt to act upon such 
teaching, when the state is at war, would sim- 
ply be engaged in insurrection against the 
state’s authority, and would be contributing in 
a perfectly definite, direct and unmistakable 
way to the military success of the enemy. There 
is obviously, then, no inconsistency between 
the view that in time of war the American uni- 


sort on the part of their governing boards is 
at all likely. That it is possible, however, is 
shown by a recent incident. 

In October last a distinguished man of 
science was summarily dismissed from his pro- 
fessorship in an important university after a 
quarter century of service, upon the charge of 
“seditious or treasonable acts.” The only 
specific act officially alleged in support of this 
grave charge was the writing of a letter to cer- 
tain Congressmen, urging them to give their 
support to a bill then pending, providing that 
the armies destined for service abroad should 
be composed exclusively of volunteers, unless 
the consent of the majority of the people to 
the contrary policy should be clearly ascer- 
tained. It is evident that dismissal upon such 
a ground involves a disregard of all the essen- 
tial distinctions upon which the present report 


Ff versities and colleges should not retain upon has insisted. It was not asserted that the 
f their staffs men thus engaged in publicly pro- teacher dismissed had been convicted of viola- 
.) moting insurrection, and the view that the ex- tion of any law of the United States; or that 
. istence of a state of war does not entitle the he had in fact violated any such law; or that 
8 governing bodies of universities or colleges to he had engaged in propaganda designed to in- 
t attempt to abrogate the ordinary right of the ite others to resist or evade any law in force, 
1 citizen to make his voice heard with respect to OF to refuse their voluntary assistance to the 
1 pending questions of legislation. government; or, indeed, that he had engaged 
a f There are, no doubt, few American colleges ™ public propaganda of any sort. 
A Younes, action had been taken. With his opini 
Cornell University. This report has been laid before the 
“ General Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic this question the members of your committee 
of tue Bulletin ot the’ Association tion among English-speaking peoples and. the 
for March, 1918. Gieh-speaking peoples and the 
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slowness with which Great Britain and the 
British colonies have been brought to the adop- 
tion of compulsory service, it can hardly be 
deemed surprising that there should have been 
found in this country some persons who were 
unwilling to see the voluntary system abandoned. 
In any case the committee, if it had the power, 
would assuredly not conceive that it had the 
right to forbid a fellow citizen to exercise his 
lawful privilege of addressing the members of 
the national legislature upon a matter of this 
kind; nor does it appear to the committee that 
the board of trustees of an educational institu- 
tion is invested with such a right. It is a grave 
abuse of the power of dismissal when it is used 
to deny to members of university faculties the 
enjoyment of their fundamental constitutional 
rights as citizens; and an institution in which 
dismissal is possible upon such a ground as was 
officially put forward in this case is one in 
which adequate guarantees of academic freedom 
are manifestly lacking. It is in some respects 
a still graver abuse of power when administra- 
tive officers or governing boards attempt by 
their official declarations publicly to attach the 
stigma of treasonable or seditious conduct to 
an individual teacher because of acts of his 


— 
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which are in fact neither treasonable nor se- 
ditious.* 

When charges are brought against a member 
of a college or university faculty upon any 
ground, the proceedings should, as a matter of 
course, be strictly judicial in character, and 
should be in accord with the principle of faculty 
responsibility. In other words, the person ac- 
cused should be entitled to have the charges 
against him stated in writing in specific terms 
and to have a fair trial on those charges before 
either the judicial committee of the faculty or a 
joint committee composed of an equal number 
of professors and trustees, which should render 
definite findings, stating, in case of a decision 
adverse to the accused, the precise acts on 
which the decision is based. The importance 
of maintaining these procedural safeguards 
against hasty or unjust action is, if possible, 
even greater at a time of popular excitement 


and heightened passions than under normal 
conditions. 


*The committee does not at this time offer any inquiry, 
or express any judgment, concerning the other aspects of 
this case, which involve issues not germane to the special 
topic of this report. The above paragraph is concerned 
solely with the fact that the board of trustees of the-uni- 
versity have officially declared the act specified to be a 


valid ground for the dismissal of a professor in this in- 
stitution. 


It is heresy to say that Germany cannot be beaten. Germany can be beaten. Germany must 
be beaten. Germany will be beaten—General John J. Pershing, commanding the American 


Overseas Forces. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND WHY WE 
NEED IT 


BY G. T. STAFFORD 
Brookline, Mass. 


In a recent discussion before the Massachu- 
setts Teachers Federation regarding House Bill 
No. 162, it was evident that the term physical 
education is misconstrued. It is looked upon as 
something apart from education, as a frill of 
some sort or as a means for letting out superflu- 
ous energy. 

The field of physical education covers a broader 
field than the general public is cognizant of, a 
broader field than many teachers realize. Play 
is not the objective of physical education but 
rather instruction in hygiene, health examina- 
tions, and corrective exercises, which are essen- 
tial if the body would emulate the ideals of maxi- 
mum efficiency and well-proportioned develop- 
ment which we know is, or should be, character- 
istic of American manhood and womanhood. 

If this idea is pursued as a legitimate ideal to 
its logical goal, proper health habits as well as 
thought habits will result, an intelligent interest 
in the care of the body as well as a determined 
effort to correct the various defects, which now 
have a serious effect on the health of the individ- 
ual, will naturally result, and the reward will 
come in higher academic standing, renewed vigor, 


and exhilaration which can only accompany good 
health. 

The present world conflict has focused the at- 
tention of America on physical education. Judg- 
ing from current history the feeling is that there 
shall be more physical training than there has 
been. The physical fitness of our boys, youths, 
and business men is becoming vital and neces- 
sary. No longer have we the occupations which 
fit a man physically and leave his body in a state 
of efficiency. War is the only business which now 
fits a man physically. 

An approximate estimate has been made of 
the physical fitness of our men and the startling 
fact that only forty per cent. come up to stand- 
ard gives us food for careful thought. Thus the 
present war portrays a striking example of the 
need of pliysical education. 

Men were called from all stations of life and 
many were found wanting in physical fitness. 

There are three important reasons for train- 
ing through muscular exercises :— 

First—It is biologically natural. 

Second—Changed conditions and the resultant 
complex civilization. 

Third—lIt is our patriotic duty. 

Viewing the body biologically, the present size, 
shape and structure, we see the need for main- 
taining the fullest functional activity. During 


Continued on page 334, 
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PATRIOTIC FOOD PROBLEMS* 


All America will be patriotic in a new and 
better sense before this World War is over. In- 
deed, there is already a new patriotism in home, 
in school, in business, and one of the best demon- 
strations is the use of the arithmetic lesson for 
patriotic purposes. 

In January we were in an arithmetic class in 
Evanston, A. N. Farmer, superintendent; and 
the lesson, a regular arithmetic lesson, had its 
problems highly patriotic with an incidental 
flavor of the kitchen, the store, the garden, the 
cantonment, and the soldiers “over there.” _ 

We are especially delighted, therefore, to have 
all that is being taught in Evanston under the 
inspiration of Dr. Farmer and Janet Rankin 
Huntington, in book form, especially since the 
price is so slight that its use can be immediate 
and universal. 

Just before the opening of the public schools 
in September, 1917, Mr. Farmer was called to 
Washington by Mr. Hoover, Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator of the United States, to help with 
the work of that department. Mr. Hoover is an 


“Food Problems.”’ To illustrate the meaning of food waste and what 
may be accomplished by ecomony and intelligent substitution. By A. 
N. farmer, Superintendent of Schools, Evanston, Illinois, and Janet 
Rankin Huntington. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Com y. 
Cloth. 90 pages. 27 cents, list price, or 20 cents, net, to boards of edu- 
gation, teachers, and schools, carriage extra. 
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intensely practical man, but he is also an ideal- 
ist. In formulating his plans for food adminis- 
tration he insisted that arbitrary methods should 
be employed only as a last resort; that the 
American people would respond loyally and 
unanimously when they realized the facts and 
appreciated the needs of the food situation. As 
under present conditions even the normal sur- 
plus would not be sufficient, it is necessary to 
impress every citizen of the United States with 
the vital necessity of releasing more of the es- 
sential foodstuffs by lessening consumption of 
them through substitution and by the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

In a campaign of edttcation it was recognized 
that the schools could play an important part. 
The schools, one great department of our gov- 
ernment, have now an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity and obligation to co-operate with other 
departments of government. Instruction in 
food conservation provides an opportunity for 
training in citizenship through actual participa- 
tion by pupils in the solution of one of the major 
problems before our government. 

The modern teacher is convinced of the desir- 
ability of using actual problems growing out of 
pupil activities and interests as a basis for school 
work. Nothing is more desirable in theory, and 
nothing has proved so difficult in practice. 

Arithmetic is fighting the war. It is only 
through arithmetic that the officials of the United 
States Food Administration know how much 
food there is, how much food needs to be saved, 
and how much is being saved. Through the use 
of arithmetic in solving these problems children 
will be impressed as they could not be in any 
other way with the immense and fundamental 
character of the food-conservation campaign. 
Arithmetic is by no means the only school sub- 
ject which may be used in teaching food con- 
servation. This campaign provides material 
for work in English, geography, civics, draw- 
ing, composition, and history. 

An aspect of food-conservation instruction 
not less important than its motivation of the 
various school subjects is its use in promoting 
character development among pupils. The 
economic importance of inculcating far-reach- 
ing habits of thrift cannot be overestimated at 
this time. Such habits formed through the 
study of food conservation will persist and will 
permeate the adult life of the pupil. The wise 
use of this material will result in developing in 
pupils not only arithmetical skill but also such 
character-making qualities as consideration for 
others, devotion to an ideal, the spirit of co-op- 
eration, self-control, and a sense of responsibil- 
ity. It will teach the lesson of our interdepend- 
ence and the obligation of the strong to help 
the weak. 

The value of all instruction, and more partic- 
ularly of instruction of the character of these 
problems, depends upon the extent to which it 
modifies practice outside the schoolroom. The 
possibilities of these problems cannot be realized 
unless the children take them home, talk them 
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over with their parents, work them out within 
the family circle, and extend their influence be- 
yond the home into the community. 

In Evanston the children are made to realize 
that they are soldiers, and that the food cam- 
paign they are now helping to carry on must be 
won if Germany is to be beaten. Such incentive 
fires the pupils’ imagination, and excites them 
to enthusiasm and thoroughness in their work. 
They display an initiative in solving food prob- 
lems that was seldom called forth by the stere- 
otyped problems of determining the relative ages 
of John and Charles. So eager are they to 
answer the questions that one girl went volun- 
tarily to a grocery store to find out the amount 
saved by home-canning, and a boy visited 2 
butcher shop to discover the average size of 
dressed veal and dressed beef so that he could 
calculate the result of saving veal. 

Stirring posters on conservation painted by 
the enthusiastic young artists of the drawing 
classes adorn the walls in the schools of Evans- 
ton, illustrating the influence of “Food Prob- 
lems” upon that department. Essays have been 
written on “What We Say About Food Conser- 
vation in Our Homes,” and “The Plan and Pur- 
pose of Food Conservation.” Eager little verses 
have been contributed, like this one by Jack B. 
Carson :— 

“Conserve! conserve! is the nation’s cry, 
Save and serve and carefully buy 

Your butter and lard and meat and wheat 
To make the Kaiser taste defeat.” 

But the most important influence of “Food 
Problems” is that exercised in the home. How 
can any mother ignore the food conservation 
campaign when her child day after day brings 
home for solution such problems as this? :— 

“What does your mother pay for milk? Is 
any wasted? Do you ever leave any in your 
glass? Is milk thrown away when it sours? 
About how much milk do you think your home 
wastes a day? Suppose every home wasted just 
a tiny bit of milk every day, how much do you 
think would be wasted in the whole country?” 


NATIONAL ILLITERACY COMMITTEE 


There is cause for rejoicing in the fact that 
United States Commissioner Claxton has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart as chairman 
of an exceptionally strong Illiteracy Committee, 
of which the other members are Hon. John H. 
Finley of New York, Hon. Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts, Hon. J. Y. Joyner of North Car- 
olina, Hon. C. P. Cary of Wisconsin, Hon. John 
W. Abercrombie of Alabama and Mrs. Mary C. 
Bradford of Colorado. The headquarters are at 
the N. E. A. Building, 1400 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington. 

It is expected that the Bureau will finance the 
work of the committee so far as the absolute 
necessities are concerned. 

This recognition by Dr. Claxton of Mrs. Stew- 
aE as the national specialist and leader in this 
illiteracy campaign withdraws all excusé for the 


continuation of the prejudice that has’ been in 
the atmosphere for some time that Dr. Claxton 
would like to rob Mrs. Stewart of the honor 
that is her due as the pioneer and promoter of 
the movement which she has led since 1911 and 
which has spread from Kentucky into twenty- 
one other states. | 

This is one of the incidental happenings that 
has great possibilities for Mrs. Stewart, Dr, 
Claxton and the great cause they serve. 

Of course, the extent of the efficiency of the 
work of Mrs. Stewart’s committee will depend 


in large measure upon the extent to which it is 
financed. 


DR. SABIN AND COLONEL SPRAGUE 


Dr. Henry Sabin died at Chula Vista, Califor- 
nia, on March 22, and Colonel Homer B. Sprague 
in Cambridge on March 23. These men 
played a vitalizing part in American education 
in their day. Few men were better known, but 
living until near ninety years of age few of the 
men playing an active part in education today 
have any appreciation of their service to the 
cause, 

Colonel Sprague was a brilliant officer in the 
Civil War, a thrilling platform lecturer after the 
war, principal of the Connecticut State Normal 
School and of the Boston Normal School, presi- 
dent of the State University of North Dakota 
president of Mills College, California, and author 
of many books on education. His was an alert 
mind, his scholarship was broad and accurate, his 
personality attractive and his professional ex- 
perience nation-wide, but two generations have 
come upon the scene since the height of his in- 
fluence. He lived in financial ease, physical 
health, mental vigor, in Cambridge, in later life. 

Dr. Henry Sabin was one of Iowa’s most dis- 
tinguished educators and he remained in the 
game until he was eighty years of age. He was 
the only man in the state to be honored with the 
presidency of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. He wrote the most widely sold book on 
education of any man in Iowa. He was probably 
the most eminent state superintendent in the 
Middle West of his time. He was for several 
years an acceptable lecturer on educational plat- 
forms. He was fortunate in his sons, who gave 
him a comfortable life in his failing health and 
advanced age. He was appreciated by Iowans 
to the last, but was unknown to the new gen : 
tions of active school men. seiiiai 


MAYOR HYLAN’S VIEWS 


E There are queer people in the world. The 
better class of citizens” of New York City are 
complaining that Mayor Hylan expressed an 
opinion on the city superintendency. They seem 
to have forgotten that he was merely writing 
to this same “better class” who had urged him 
to interfere. Had he interfered in their way 
they would have glorified his interference, but 
since the shoe was on the other foot it pinched 
badly and was all wrong. Here is his letter to 
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those who sent him a list of “outsiders” :— 

Your communication of March 7, sub- 
mitting a list of names of out-of-town 
gentlemen, any one of whom in your 
opinion will be qualified to conduct the 
office of city superintendent of schools 
of this city, is received. 

I do not believe that it is necessary’ 
to go outside of the city of New York 
to secure the services of a competent 
person for city superintendent of 
schools. There are almost six million 
residents of the city of New York and 
in the neighborhood of twenty thousand 
men and women who have devoted their 
lives to educate the children of this city, 
and I feel quite sure that from among 
this number there are many men and 
women who could fill this position with 
honor and ability and with credit to the 
city. 

After all, the important qualification 
of a superintendent is that he first re- 
alize that there should be elementary 
schools sufficient to give every-child in 
the city proper accommodation and edu- 
cation in the fundamentals, and that he 
should be familiar with the school prob- 
lems of this city, which are peculiar 
only to this cosmopolitan population, 
and that the higher educational facilities 
should only come after these funda- 
mentals are taken care of. 

I am decidedly opposed to any out- 
sider being employed by the city as 
superintendent of schools or in any 
other capacity in the city service. I am 
confident that we have sufficient ability 
here to fill any position in the city ser- 
vice, and wherever there is an opportu- 
nity for promotion in any department, 
that hope of reward should be held out 
to those who have given their time and 
the best that is in them to the city. 

We fail to see that he was interfering with the 
Board of Education in writing a letter that he 
was compelled to write after receiving their 
letter. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


War gardens will owe much of their success 
to the School Garden Association of America, of 
which Van Evrie Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
New York, is president, and Miss FE. Ruth 
Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska, secretary. 

Patiently, persistently, patriotically, this asso- 
ciation has been leading the people to realize 
that their children should be brought more di- 
rectly into contact with Nature at first-hand in 
order to be really educated. 

The School Garden Association of America is 
able to utilize the zeal, wisdom and efficiency of 
local leaders like George A. Brennan of Chicago, 
O. J. Kern of Berkeley, California; E. C. Bishop 
of Ames, Iowa; O. A. Morton of Amherst; Wal- 
lace E. Mason, Keene, N. H.; E. E. Balcomb, 
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of North Carolina, T. J. Newbill of Washington 
and others. 

Little did anyone suspect that these enthu- 
siasts in School-Home Gardens were organizing 
for making the world safe for democracy. It 
was the success of men like George A. Brennan 
in school gardening in Chicago and Louise Kline 
Miller in Cleveland that demonstrated that it 
was worth while for President Wilson to set 
apart $50,000 for war garden leadership in 1918. 


OFFSETTING GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


The National Security League has announced 
the designation of university professors to carry 
on the educational work of the organization in 
combating German propaganda. The assign- 
ments are: Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia, 
in charge of the South; Dr. W. H. Schofield, 
Harvard, in the Northwest; Dr. C. H. Van 
Tyne, University of Michigan, in the Middle 
West; Dr. Walter P. Hall, Princeton, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


SCHOOLBOYS WANTED 

The United States Department of Labor is at- 
tempting to arrange for a quarter of a million 
school boys for farm labor. Iowa has asked for 
21,000, Wisconsin for 19,000, Minnesota for 16,- 
000, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Idaho for 4,000 each. It will be an out-of-doors 
vacation all right. 


CENSOR ALL CAMPAIGNS 


There must be no campaigns for raising war 
funds not officially censored. The National 
Council of Defence through the State Council 
of Defence must have some unmistakable badge 
to show that permission to solicit for a given 
cause has been granted every solicitor. 

We know of no city that has more adequately 
protected itself from the misuse and careless use 
of money than has Beverly, Massachusetts. 
From superintendent to janitor every item of ex- 
pense for every day in the year is accounted for 
as closely as in the most perfect system of bank 
bookkeeping. 


Few things are as inconceivable as “The Great 
Madness” of Scott Nearing. He was such a 
human man, was so helpful and so altogether 
American as most of us knew him. 


Instead of denying married women the right 
to teach it is possible that they may be drafted, 
to teach. 


No “merit test” must be thought of that cuts 
the salary of any teacher in service. 


National Education Association June 30 to July 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A prominent factor in education is to know the 
sources of information. 


Good roads are indispensable to good rural 
schools. 


April 15-21 is te he “Be Kind to Animals” 
Week. 
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Song for the Child=Workers 


Ah, the little hands too skilful, 
And the child-mind choked with weeds! 


—John Boyle O’Reilly. 


Shall we cheat them of their childhood? Shall we rob them of their right? 
Shall we bend their shrinking shoulders ’neath the load? : 
Shall we stunt their slender bodies? Shall we stint their souls of light? 
Shall we deal with them by Greed’s accursed code? 
Ah, my brothers, from your ledgers for a moment turn away! 
Ah, my sisters, leave your follies and your toys— 
And give ear to one whose song is for humanity today, 
For the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


Dearly do we pay for progress, dearly are our profits priced, 
If we have to rob the school to run the mill, : 
And our creed’s the creed of Mammon, not the gentle creed of Christ, 
If the little ones He loved must suffer still! 
Let us cease our foolish babble of the rolling tide of trade, 
Let us prate no more of traffic and its noise, 
If the wheels of Commerce rattle o’er a roadway that is made 
Of the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


Shall we cheat them of their childhood? Shall we rob them of their right? 
Shall we bind them to the chariot of Gain? 
Shall the childish brain be blunted, shall the little face grow white 
In the crowded hives of Industry—and Pain? 
Ah, my brothers! Ah, my sisters, you had better turn away 
From your ledgers and your dividends and toys, 
For a menace to the future is the thrift that thrives today 
On the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


—Denis A. McCarthy. 


“KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING” 


[Cleveland Plain Dealer.] 


The deaths of Mrs. Lena Guilbert Ford, the 
American woman who wrote “Keep the Home- 
Fires Burning,”.one of the most popular march- 
ing songs of the British army, and her crippled 
son, Walter, formed a patriotic incident of the 
recent German air raid on London. They died 
under the wreckage of their home. 

An English maid, Annie Coxall, by a remark- 
able display of courage, saved the life of Mrs. 
Ford’s mother, Mrs. Brown, eighty-six, although 
the aged woman was quite seriously injured. 

The king and queen sought out Miss Coxall 
at the scene of the explosion Saturday and ex- 
pressed their warm admiration for her “heroic 
behavior.” 

At the time of the raid Mrs. Ford and her 
son were in bed in adjoining rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of a four-story house in a long block 
of substantial brick structures. 

A bomb appears to have hit the roof close 
to the partition wall dividing the Ford house 


from the adjoining building. It shattered the 
roof and upper floors, which gradually collapsed, 
with part of the wall. 

The heavy beams and brick wall fell through 
the building, enveloping the chambers occupied 
by Mrs. Ford and her son. They were thus 
imprisoned for several minutes before the second 
floor collapsed under the weight of the wreck- 
age, carrying them to the first floor and then, 
after another pause, to the basement. 

They died probably from suffocation, and are 
the first Americans to lose their lives in an air 
raid on London. 

The two upper floors of the house were occu- 
pied by another family, all of whom were killed. 
Mrs. Ford’s mother, Mrs. Brown, occupied a 
room on the first floor, directly under Mrs. 
Ford’s chamber, while beneath her, in a small 
basement bedroom, was Mrs. Ford’s maid, Annie 
Coxall. 

The maid, a strong English country girl of 
twenty-two, amid the sound of splintering tim- 
bers and crashing brick work, ran up the nar- 
row basement stairs, her first thought being for 
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the safety of the aged Mrs. Brown, to whom she 
was deeply attached. 

She found the old lady half out of bed, be- 
wildered in the midst of a cloud of falling plaster, 
and dragged her through the collapsing walls 
down the stone stairs and into the basement. 

Mrs. Ford and her son had lived in England 
more than twenty years. The words of many of 
the most successful English popular songs in re- 
cent years are from her pen. Shortly before her 
death she wrote what she called an Anglo- 
American song, “We Are Coming, Mother Eng- 
land,” which has been adapted to the tune of 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are March- 
- ing,” and the son, with a fine voice, sang this to 
his mother’s accompaniment just before they re- 
tired on the night of the raid. 

During the last three years Mrs. Ford had 
taken a large part in several war charities. Her 
home was the scene of weekly teas, receptions 
and musicales for wounded soldiers and officers 
from a nearby hospital. In the summer rarely 
an afternoon passed without a party of wounded 
soldiers finding entertainment on the ample 
lawns behind the house. ; 

The son, who had been crippled by an acci- 
dent in childhood, was engaged to be married in 
September to Miss Effie Clark, the daughter of 
a neighbor and a lifelong friend of the Fords. 

A coroner’s jury found that the deaths of Mrs. 
Ford and her son were due to “suffocation from 
the collapse of a house caused by the explosion 
of two bombs from a hostile aircraft.” 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


[Resolutions passed at the Conference of the Massa- 
chusetts School Administrators under the call of State 
Superintendent Payson Smith.] 


Whereas, first, the present college entrance 
requirement of 14} or 15 units is all that can 
reasonably be expected from the high school 
pupil in four years, and 

Second, that there are in the high school cur- 
riculum subjects for which college entrance 
credit is not given, which pupils should not be 
compelled to omit because they are going to 
college, and 

Third, that ability to do college work with 
profit is not confined to those pupils who have 
completed the ordinary preparatory course, and 

Fourth, that it ought to be possible for the 
pupil of sixteen years of age, with two years of 
good high school work behind him, to make 
ready for college in two more years, 

The following recommendation is made to se- 
cure at once better articulation between second- 
ary schools and colleges :— 

Be it resolved: 

First, that the requirement for college  en- 
trance be 14} units, to be made up as follows: 
(1) English, 3 units; (2) foreign language, 3 
units; (3) mathematics, 24 units; (4) elective, 2 
units, which may consist of a second foreign 
language or history or science, or a combination 
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of science and history; (5) free margin, 4 units, 
to consist of any work for which credit is given 
toward a secondary school diploma. ‘ 

Be it resolved, also, that it is the sense of this 
convention that college entrance requirements 
should not be lowered, but should be changed, 
and that it is not the purpose nor will it be the 
effect of the changes proposed to lower stand- 
ards or to admit to college pupils less well pre- 
pared to do the work prescribed than now is 
the case. On the contrary, it is the sense of 
this convention that the proposed changes will 
result in better preparation in the so-called clas- 
sical subjects of pupils taking them, and in send- 
ing to college many able students who for one 
reason or another are now shut out by reason 
of the existing requirements. 


IN BRIEF 
THE ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS.* 
BY M. P, SHAWKEY 
State Superintendent, West Virginia 

The appointment of a textbook commission is 
always “news” from one corner of the country 
to the other. The press of Boston will announce 
the appointment of a commission in Montana 
with more display type than it does the election 
of a president of a university. The appointment 
of a state superintendent, the completion of a 
course of study, or the writing of a great book 
is nothing to be compared to the appointment 
of a textbook commission so far as newspaper 
discussion and popular interest and agitation 
are concerned. Now, relatively, books are a 
small item in the cost of a school system, and 
public records reveal no case of the adoption 
of a set of books proving fatal to any school 
system. Then why all this popular concern 
about textbook commissions? 

Strange as it may seem it happens some- 
times that an agent’s arguments are not en- 
tirely convincing. In that case the surest way 
is to get men on the commission who will be 
convinced. How may this be done? Reputable 
book companies will not see the governor when 
appointments are pending, nor will a reputable 


governor see book companies under such cir- 
cumstances. 


But attorneys may see governors and gover- 
nors may see attorneys, and attorneys may 
properly represent book companies and book 
companies may properly pay attorneys big fees, 
and conscientious attorneys receiving big fees 
will certainly look after such mere details as the 
appointment of members of commissions and see 
that they are properly instructed about the polit- 
ical effect of their actions, etc. 

if the publishers’ association will enact some 
kind of legislation that will make it impossible 
for any of their number to pay attorneys fat fees 
for invisible service, they will do the profession 
of education in this country a kindness that will 
not soon be forgotten. 


*Abstract of Atlantic City Address. 


School gardens reach their maximum of efficiency only when they eyentuate in home gar- 


dens. 
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ALL SAMPLE COPIES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS MUST BE RETURNED BY 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


BY WILL C. WOOD 
Sacramento 

It has been an established custom in this state 
for book men to offer and for school people to 
receive sample copies of new textbooks for pur- 
poses of examination. 

Section 10 of “An act to provide for the adop- 
tion of textbooks for use in the public high 
schools of the state and for furnishing textbooks 
for the use of pupils of such schools,” found on 
pages 196 and 197 of the School Law, 1917 edi- 
tion, provides, among other things, “that nothing 
in this section shall-be construed to prevent any 
person, publisher, or publisher’s agent from lend- 
ing one sample copy of any school textbook to 
any member of a high school board or school 
official for examination of such book or books 
before the adoption of books, as provided for in 
this act, and nothing shall be construed to pre- 
vent such a member of a high school board or 
school official from receiving such sample copies ; 
provided, that all copies of textbooks so received 
shall be returned within thirty days after the adop- 
tion of textbooks in the subject or subjects by the 
high school board.” 

The italicized portion of the preceding para- 
graph places on the recipient of the textbook the 
responsibility of its return.—Blue Bulletin. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE THRIFT STAMP CAMPAIGN 
BY WILLIAM A, WETZEL 
Trenton, N. J. 

The War-Savings and Thrift Stamp Campaign 
means practically an investment of five cents per 
person per day—(not a hardship for many), but 
believing the principle of thrift here involved is 
of far greater importance to the nation than the 
$2,000,000,000 which the campaign is expected 
to produce, we appeal particularly to the teach- 
ers of the county—private as well as public—to 
give their whole-hearted support to this move- 
ment. The schools are more and more recog- 
nized as the bulwark of the nation and in all ac- 
tivities are being called to leadership, a well 
merited recognition of the importance and the 
influence of your profession. 

The W. S. S. campaign embraces the political 
economy of a nation. It is not merely the secur- 
ing of money for war purposes, but it means 
the development of a national trait. It carries 
beyond the war and in that uncertain period of 
readjustment the application of the principle un- 


derlying this movement will-have a tremendous 
effect upon our citizenship. 

The subject presents wonderful educational 
possibilities and opens up many new channels of 
interest in the classroom by providing practical 
application of the subject in English, philosophy, 
speaking and mathematical classes. In England 
songs and playlets have been instrumental in 
popularizing the subject among the children. It 
gives the opportunity of teaching patriot- 
ism, loyalty and democracy in addition to thrift 
and finance. In Great Britain, where the War- 
Savings idea first started and approximately one- 
third of the population are holders of this type 
of government security, the school has been one 
of the most important instruments of its success. 
Not all may serve the nation on the soil of 
France, but there is no greater service to this 
country than the teaching of patriotism, loyalty 
and economy, which latter Washington said 


“makes happy homes and sound nations—in- 
still it deep.” 


EMPHASIZE PATRIOTISM 


[From suggestions by Edward W. Stitt, district su- 
perintendent, New York City, as to patriotic flavor in 


connection with graduation exercises in elementary 
schools.] 


First—A graduate school paper. 

Second—Display of Red Cross work in domes- 
tic science, shop work, sign painting, etc. 

Third—Plays or pageants such as “You Are the 
Hope of the World,” “Do Your All,” “Brothers 
All,” “The Light of Liberty,” “Joan of Arc,” 
“The Drawing of the Sword.” 

Fourth—Have friends send Thrift Stamps and 
War Certificates instead of flowers. 

Fifth—Decorate all rooms and the assembly 
rooms with colors of England, France, Italy, and 
the United States. 

Sixth—Singing of war songs such as “Over 
There,” “Forward, Allied Soldiers,’ “We Are 
with you, Mr. President.” 

Seventh—Patriotic address by some important 
public speaker. 

Eighth—Transfer of the “colors” from the 
color guard of the graduating class to the color 
guard of the incoming class. 

Ninth—Chant Pledge of Allegiance. 

Tenth—Recite “Ephebic Oath” and “The Creed 
of an American.” 

Eleventh—Distribution of a service flag to each 
graduate who has a brother in the service. 

Twelfth—Officers or privates in uniform as 
guests of the school. 

Thirteenth—Display of war posters, including 
the Red Cross, Thrift Stamps, Liberty Bond. 


My boy, wherever you are 


Live for your soul’s sake, 


That all the dross of you, all of the clay of you, 
Will yield to the fire of you, 
Till the fire is nothing but light— 


Nothing but light. 


—From “Spoon River Anthology” by Edgar Lee 


Masters. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND WHY WE 
NEED IT 


Continued from page 377. 


the ages of evolution, muscular exercise in labor, 
war, or the chase has been one of the major fac- 
tors in the experience of the race. 

The present body with forty-three per cent. 
muscle, with lungs and heart indicating anything 
but sedentary pursuits, and, finally, with a ner- 
vous system designed primarily for the initiation 
or control of muscular movements, proves that 
the health of such an organism depends on the 
balanced co-operation of all its parts. 

’ The adult brain of a man of 140 pounds weighs 
approximately forty-eight ounces, giving a ratio 
of 1 to 45. The ratio of a new-born babe is 1 to 
6, and that of a child 1 to 18. The child is ever 
moving and constantly alert. Man is constantly 
alert and using his nervous energy, but pursues 
a sedentary life. When you compare the ratio 
of a child and that of a man you see the poor bal- 
ance the normal adult labors under. Physical 
exercise is the normal outlet for this superfluous 
physical energy and if it is restrained it is liable 
to be used in a manner very harmful to the sys- 
tem. 

Because of changed conditions and complex 
civilization man no longer shapes his tools, kills 
his own food; modern civilization has taken all 
this from his hands and we now have manufac- 
turing with machines and no need of the chase 
to secure food. The average person uses simply 
a few smaller muscles to the great neglect of the 
huge mass of larger muscle groups. 

From 1880 to 1890 the urban population in the 
United States increased sixty-one per cent., while 
tural population increased less than fourteen per 
cent. This redistribution of the population is 
due to three principal causes :— 

1. The application of machinery to agricul- 
ture. Four men now do the work of fourteen 
men. 

2. The substitution of mechanical power for 
muscular and its application to manufactures. 
The world’s work was formerly done by muscles, 
thus making industry individual. When power 
became mechanical and stationary, workmen 
gathered around it and industry naturally became 
organized. Manufactures meant the concentra- 
tion of population, and the springing up of fac- 
tories created a demand for labor and the result- 
ant attraction of laborers to the city. 

3. The development of railroads and trans- 
portation. Food and people could easily be trans- 
ported. 

The influx of the rural population to the cities 
meant cramped quarters and a drastic change 
from the life in the country. The city oppor- 
tunities failed to develop the individual as the 
country had done, and more and more, as the se- 
dentary life took the place of the active life, thin 
framed, round shouldered, flat-chested, anaemic 
children grew up in place of the sturdy, vigorous 
country specimen. Civilization may well be called 
a disease because of the effect it has had on the 
body. Taking the school boy we find that the 
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sedentary life of today is reducing the vigor and 
size of his body to a remarkable degree. Some- 
thing must be done to offset the deteriorating ef- 
fect of city life. He is blessed with mental edu- 
cation, but the greater structure of his body 
craves in vain for physical education. 

Modern psychology sees in the muscle organs 
the proper field for all outgoing processes. “The 
muscle or motor areas of the brain are closely 
related and largely identical with the mental or 
psychic, and muscle culture develops brain cen- 
tres as nothing else demonstrably does.” 
Muscles are the vital factors in all habituation, 
imitation, and character. For the young motor 
education is first in importance and for complete 
education the motor side is necessary. 

Exercise is relevant to growth. In exercising 
we develop the body, and through the motor 
areas of the brain we develop the brain. Elimi- 
nate exercise, we stunt growth of body and brain. 
It is vitally necessary, therefore, that every 
school child and worker engage in some form of 
muscular exercise to balance the time spent in 
mental activity. 

President Woodrow Wilson when asked his 
opinion regarding physical education wrote: “I 
would be sincerely sorry to see the men and boys 
in our schools and colleges give up their athletic 
sports—as a real contribution to the national de- 
fence, for our young men must be made physi- 
cally fit in order that later they may take the 
places of those who are now of military age and 
exhibit the vigor and alertness which we are 
proud to believe to be characteristic of our 
young men.” 

Judging from the physical unfitness of so many 
men who have been called to the colors, we need 
immediate action. Drills for two hours and 
more at a stretch, calisthenics of the most vig- 
orous type, marches and all kinds of hardships 
confront our army. Are you prepared to take up 
your part in the world-wide program? 

It is not natural to be unwell. The body, 
though a complex machine, works in harmony 
and at ease with all its parts when health is domi- 
nant. When ill health enters the parts are dis- 
eased and a lack of harmony results. Physical 
training is not a curative measure, but rather a 
preventive which aims to keep all parts work- 
ing harmoniously together. 

Let us not be like the French soldiers, who had 
to be taught to play baseball and other games in 
order that the teaching of throwing hand gren- 
ades could be accomplished. What the country 
needs is well balanced men. This means a co- 
ordinate knowledge of the body and its parts and 
the necessary mental qualities which go to make 
up the normal man. 

This is not a conflict between a few military 
experts backed by a standing army, but the en- 
tire nation is mobilized as well. Physical man- 
hood and womanhood must be built up and a 
spirit of discipline, order, and devotion produced 
which will show the world that our latent quali- 
ties of manhood and womanhood are not dead 
but simply sleeping. 
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A REPRINT 


What President Woodrow Wilson said about the 
“Zone” Postage System for newspapers and periodi- 
cals when he was Governor of New Jersey :— 

“It must be that those who are proposing this 
change of rates do not comprehend the effect it would 
have. A tax upon the business of the more widely 
circulated magazines and periodicals would be a tax 
upon their means of living and performing their 
functions. 

“They obtain their circulation by their direct appeal 
to the popular thought. Their circulation attracts 
advertisers. Their advertisements enable them to pay 
their writers and to enlarge their enterprise and in- 
fluence. 

“This proposed new postal rate would be a direct 
tax, and a very serious one, upon the formation and 
expression of opinion—its more deliberate formation 
and expression just at a time when opinion is con- 
cerning itself actively and effectively with the deepest 
problems of our politics and our social life. 

“To make such a change now, whatever its inten- 
tions in the minds of those who propose it, would be 
to attack and embarrass the free processes of opinion. 
Surely sober second thought will prevent any such 
mischievous blunder.” 


PROBLEMS ON FOOD 


bY A. N, FARMER 


CONQUERING WASTE IS WINNING THE WAR. 


The United States Department of Agriculture states 
that $700,000,000 has been wasted in homes in this 
country every year by throwing away food which 
might be used. There are 20,000,000 families in the 
United States. What is the average waste for each 
family per year? Per month? Per day? 

If the average family contains five persons, how 
much is wasted by each person each day? 


WILFUL WASTE MAKES WOEFUL WANT. 


How many Liberty Loan bonds at $100 apiece could 
be bought with the yearly food waste of the Ameri- 
can people?. What part of a $2,000,000,000 issue is it? 
What per ‘cent? 

If the yearly food waste of the United States ($700,- 
000,000) were invested in $100 Liberty Loan bonds at 
3% per cent. interest, what would be the yearly -in- 
come? 

How many aeroplanes at $8,000 each could be 
bought with the amount wasted on food annually by 
the American people? 

SAVE AND HAVE. 


The’ average. food waste of the American people is 
estimated by the government to be 7% per cent. of the 
total amount spent for food in each family. If the 
average family wastes. thirty-five dollars per year, 
what isthe: amount spent for food per year in the 
average family? In the 6,000 families in Evanston? 

If the 6,000 Evanston homes each saved thirty-five 
dollars yearly in food, how much would be saved al- 
together? 

There are 3,600 soldiers in a regiment and each sol- 
dier’s food costs the government about forty cents a 
day. How long would the $700,000,000 lost through 
waste of foods in the United States feed one regiment 
of soldiers? Answer in days. 

CAN WE EACH SAVE TWO CENTS A DAY 
IN FOOD? 


If each of the 100,000,000 persons in the United 
States should save two cents in food, what saving 


would it mean to the nation each day? Each month? 
Each year? 

The war in Europe cost $1,000,000,000 per month dur- 
ing the first two years. The population of the 
warring nations was 450,000,000. Find the amount 
every citizen must save monthly to save as much as 
the war cost. 

If the average person spends half his income on 
food, how much must be saved on food? 

Before the war $300,000,000 were on deposit in the 
bank of England alone. After one year of war there 
were $900,000,000 of deposits. What saving does this 
represent for each of the 35,000,000 inhabitants of 
England in 1914-15? What saving per month? 

In 1916 the following amounts were spent in the 
United States :— 


For patent medicines ............ $300,000,000 
For wines and liquors ........... 1,669,016,000 


If all these amounts should be saved, how much 
would be saved? 

How much would be saved for each of the 100,000,- 
000 persons in the United States per year? Per 
month? 

At the rate of $1,000,000,000 per month for the war, 
for how long would the total saving finance the war? 


SCHOOL POSTERS TO HELP RAISE 
$2,000,000,000 


A National School Poster Competition has been 
launched by Arts Associations throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of promoting the War Savings 
Stamp Campaign. The competition is open to three 
classes as follows: (a) art school students; (b) high 
school students; (c) seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
pupils. Mr. Vanderlip has heartily endorsed the 
scheme which thus seeks to aid the country in the 
big undertaking of raising $2,000,000,000 through War 
Savings Stamps and Certificates. 

The poster designs are to be the following sizes, 
exclusive of the blank outside margin: 24 by 32 inches 
(long edge vertical); 12 by 16 inches (long edge ver- 
tical) ; 9 by 16 inches (long edge horizontal). 

Four colors or less may be used. Not more than 
two styles of letters should be used. The designs 
should emphasize and illustrate various ideas which 
should tend to promote the war-savings campaign. 
Ideas visualizing thrift, saving of pennies, sacrificing 
luxuries, earning money for the government, etc., 
should be used. 


Fallon, Nevada. 

Dear Mr. Winship: It has occurred to me that the 
draft questionnaire offers an unparalleled opportunity 
to find out and codify just what advantage financially 
and in responsibility of position education affords. 
These questionnaires show just how much education 
each conscript has had in grammar school, high 
school, college, and technical school; just what posi- 
tions he has occupied, and just what the returns have 
been in each position. 

Would it not be possible to utilize some department 
of the N. E. A. as an agency in making national col- 
lection of these facts, and would it not be a work 
very well worth while because of the exactness and 
comprehensiveness of the knowledge it would give us 
and the strength of the argument we would have in 
urging upon our young people their continuance in 
school? 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. McKillop. 
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ae TEACHING OF HYGIENE IN THE GRADES. 
By J. Mace Andress, Ph. D., Boston Normal School. 

Riverside Educational Monographs, edited by Henry 

Suzzallo. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Dr. Andress has developed rare power in visioning 
education ahead of the practices of today, unusual 
frankness in stating the evils of worshiping tradi- 
tions in education, and a noble courage in presenting 
the probable solution of the important problems in- 
volved in educational and civic progress. 

The following paragraph has the thrill which makes 
whatever he- writes significant without being sensa- 
tional. 

“The impotency of mere knowledge is gradually 
being recognized by the schoolmaster. Long he 
has believed in the magical influence of information. 
about human conduct. Centuries of unchanging 
pedagogical tradition bear witness to his faith in the 
impotence of facts. Now, somewhat suddenly, this 
sublime confidence in pure, or rather isolated, intel- 
lectual training, is disturbed by lay critic and psy- 
chological skeptic. . It is precisely because con- 
temporaneous intellectuality has assumed practical 
aims, and because practical work has sought an effi- 
ciency that requires scientific aid, that we are no 


longer content in education to worship pure learned- 
ness.” 


MOTIVED LANGUAGE. By M. G. Clark, superin- 
tendent Sioux City, Iowa. Illustrated by Johanna 
M. Hansen, expression supervisor, Sioux City. 

This is a day when no one can be surprised at any- 
thing progressive, and this is peculiarly true of one 
who sees something radically new almost every day of 
the year; but I was surprised beyond expression 
with the way in which the Fourth and Fifth Grades 
of Sioux City master the English language. 

Motivation has never had a_better demonstration 
than in the English work of Sioux City. The prin- 
ciples underlying the work of every teacher are that 
any individual works better when he has a motive for 
his work. Without motive one is simply a machine. 
It is the work of the public school to produce think- 
ers, Organizers, constructive workers, not machines. 

anguage indicates the measure of ability to think, 
to organize, to construct. Language teaching must 
motive the child, must connect. the child’s work with 
real language problems as found in the best books of 
child literature, must be inductive in method, must 
develop the habit of constructive criticism, must give 
opportunity for much motor expression, must result 
in correct ideals of English. All this is accomplished 
iin the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades of Sioux City. 

The book prepared by the children of these grades 
-is printed by the high school students and bound by 
uwthe students of the Sixth Grade. 


FOOD PREPARATION. By Beth Warner Josserand. 
A laboratory guide and notebook for high school 
classes in domestic science. Illinois: The Manual 
Arts Press. 
Part I (Price, $1.25) consists of five chapters, “In- 

troduction,” “Lessons,” “Water,” “Proteins and Fats.” 
Part II (Price, $1.25) contains two chapters and an 

appendix. “Carbohydrates.” “Menus and Serving,” 

“Preservation and Canning.” 
The book saves time and energy for both pupil and 

teacher by enabling the daily work to go on in the 

laboratory without blackboard or dictation. Ample 
text matter, experiments outlined, organization and 

arrangements practically made, combine to form a 

book which is full of inspiration for the high school 

girl. All experiments are suited to the average pupil 
and have been tried out in upper grade and high 
school classes. The book is a revised edition of one 
which has already been proved useful throughout the 
country and won hearty approval. The author was 


formerly professor of home economics at Kansas State 
Normal College. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WAR. By Achille 
Loria. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, $1.00. 
The translator, John Leslie Garner, calls attention to the 

fact that this book was written before the outbreak of the 

war, and his views, although prophetic, have been confirmed. 

The last chapter, written in the fall of 1916, calls attention 

to phases of the war’s development. The book is clear, 

concise and fundamental in its treatment of the subject. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING PRACTICE. 
John B. Opdycke. New York: A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. 

A complete, modern book here gives full chapters 
on the development of advertising and selling, its 
principles with policies and methods in detail and in- 
cludes the most comprehensive bibliography on ad- 
vertising and selling ever published. The author was 
formerly instructor in English in the High School of 
Commerce, New York, and his word is authoritative 
on the subject of which he writes. 


BRIEF COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, $1.35. 
An exposition of the author’s system arranged in 
twenty-seven lessons is here planned to meet the de- 
mands of the evening school student and teacher of 
shorthand. Rapid mastery for ambitious pupils, with 
no sacrifice of thoroughness, is the aim of this concise, 


intensive edition, which is suitable for other classes 
as well. 


By 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


_ HISTORY 
McLAUGHLIN AND VAN TYNE’S 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. FOR SCHOOLS 


An unusual text in that it combines the scholarship 
of authorities with simple and attractive language 
that children can understand. 


SOUTHWORTH’S 


FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


With European Beginnings 


The author combines in one volume European 
Beginnings and American History by means of 
interesting biographies, | 


ENGLISH | 
FIRMAN’S | 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


The only language series that really helps the child. 
It teaches him to speak and write by the only 
effective method. 


CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


A Five-Book Series. An Eight- Book Series. 
The keynote of this series is an intelligent sympa hy 
with children and a keen understanding of their 
needs. The vocabularies are carefully graded and 
the illustrations are exceptionally attractive. 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street New York 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their 7. — 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Dru 


th the Eye 


MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHLUCAGO, for 
free. 
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department is open to contribu- 
>. from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any 
of the country. Items of more an 
local interest relating to any D 
tion are accep e - 
$iputions must be ed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL: 


4-6: Fiftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, President. 


-10: North Platte Valley Teachers’ 


8-12: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, _ Evansville, Indiana. 
Cc. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 


dent. 
MAY. 


-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 
JUNE, 

uly 6: National Education As- 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C._ Bradford, 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 
NOVEMBER, 


-9: Colorado Education Association; 
° Sand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H._B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, mver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. E. . Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


-16: Joint Convention, American 
siitute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 


Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. Already more than 
forty sons of the university have lost 
their lives in the world war. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The average salary of the twenty- 
seven city superintendents is $1,944. 
Charleston, Huntington, Parkersburg, 
Wheeling, Clarksburg, Bluefield an 
Fairmont pay from $2,500 to $3,500. 
The sixteen cities that pay less than 
$2,000 bring the average 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA, 


WASHINGTON. Ralph N. Tirey, 
superintendent of schools at Vevay, 
Indiana, has been elected to the super- 
intendency in this city. He will suc- 
ceed E. D. Merriman, who resigned 
recently. 


MUNCIE. Ball Brothers, wealthy 
glass manufacturers of this city, pur- 
chased recently the property and good 
will of the Muncie National Institute, 
a normal institute which specialized 
some years ago on the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects. The 
new owners have made a gift of the 
property to the state on condition that 
it be operated as a branch of the In- 
diana State Normal School. The 
state superintendent, Horace Ellis, 
and the board of trustees of the state 
normal, have practically completed 
arrangements for taking over the 


property. There is a campus of 126 
acres, a large dormitory, and a mod- 
ern college building, which has ac- 
commodated 2,000 students. 


DANVILLE. Jonathan Rigdon, a 
well known Indiana educator, has 
accepted the presidency of the Central 
Normal College and will assume his 
new duties April 9. He has been con- 
nected with the institution as student, 
instructor and president, holding the 
last named position in 1900-1903, when 
he resigned to do advanced study in 
Clark University. 1908-1916 he was 
president of Winona College, at Win- 
ona Lake, Ind. Since 1916 he has 
given practically all his time to lec- 
ture work. Central Normal Colle 
is one -of the three accredited stand- 
ard normal schools in Indiana. 


-INDIANAPOLIS. The State Su- 
preme Court has ruled that a pupil 
who has completed the work of the 
first eight grades and who is not 
above the compulsory age limit can 
be required to attend. high school. 

_ The poem, “Kaiserblumen,” found 
in the third reader now used in this 
state, is under the ban of the state 
board of education. School officials 
over the state are having it toin from 
the book. The publishers will sub- 
stitute “The Teaching of Thrift” by 
Franklin. 

Emmerich Manual Training High 
School observed “Good English” 
week during the week beginning 
March 7. The art department made 
posters displaying the common mis- 
takes in English and their  correc- 
tions. Members of the senior class 
addressed the various session rooms 
on the necessity of using good Eng- 
lish in recitations, tests and note- 


crowded. 


you want. 


YOU CAN OWN 


cA SUMMER, HOME 
IN VERMONT 


HE pleasures and benefits of a summer vacation among the lakes and mountains 
of Vermont—in a home of your own—are within your reach. 
ment necessary will be a revelation to you. 


the East. Scattered through the state are thousands of beauty spots, ideal for sum- 
mer homes, and obtainable at very reasonable cost. 


| 

| 

| Vermont’s scenic attractions and invigorating summer climate are unequalled in 
| 


From Lake Champlain on the west to the Connecticut River on the east, this 
grand summer playground among the Green Mountains invites you. 
| mountains, over one hundred of them exceeding 2,000 feet in height; hundreds of lakes 
| and ponds in charming mountain settings—all of them easily accessible but not over- 


Let this State Bureau help you find your summer home. 
Booklets, “Summer Homes in Vermont, 
for Sale,” free by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, Secretary of State 
Publicity Department A, «WMorrisville, Vt. 


or Cottage Sites and Farms 


The small invest- 


Picturesque 


Write freely what 
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Your Text Books Beginning 
to Show Wear ? 


They usually do about this time. And now is the time to stop it. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Will prevent your books from going to pieces, prolonging in- 
definitely their usefulness. 

Put on a new book they will add from two to three years to 
its life, besides affording a clean, sanitary method of handing 
down books from one pupil to another. 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


third Liberty Loan drive in this city 
will be the laying of the corner stone 
of the Gresham Memorial, which will 
be erected for Mrs. Alice Gresham 


actions will be evident. 


IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. All teachers in Du- 


national Readjustments as a Result of 
the War. Industrial Readjustments 
as a Result of the War. Educational 
Readjustments as a Result of the War. 


: | SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
: | books. The Booster, the school quirements in English. As the North Connection Therewith. History of 
¥ paper, devoted a special issue to the Central Association includes within the War, European Basis. History 
{ subject. its membership considerably over half of the War, American Basis. Econ- 
. EVANSVILLE. One of the chicf of the high school population of the omic Causes of the War. Educational 
features of the opening day of the entire country, the significance of its Ideals as a Cause of the War. Inter- 
) 


Dodd, mother of Corporal James 3b. 
Gresham, one of the first three Amer- 
ican soldiers under General Pershing 
to die in France. The money for the 
memorial was raised by popular sub- 
scription. The home will be main- 
tained by the city as a memorial, and 
Mrs. Dodd will occupy it the remain- 
der of her life. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. At the annual meeting, 
March 22, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools passed a formal resolution 
approving the statement of Point of 
View and Aims of High School Eng- 
lish as set forth in the report of the 
National Joint Committee on the re- 
organization of English in the second- 
ary schools and also of the out- 
line of the course of study pre- 
sented in this report as meet- 
ing the standards of the North 
Central Association, both for high 
school work and for entrance to col- 


buque—high school, grade,  super- 
visors and special teachers— were re- 
cently voted by the board of educa- 
tion a flat increase of eight dollars 
per month, dating from March 1. 

Kindergarten teachers were at the 
same time granted an increase of five 
dollars a month. 

Since the first of February, 1917, the 
maximum for teachers in the first six 
grades has been advanced from $65 
to $83 per month—an increase of 27.6 
per cent. 

The maximum for seventh and 
eighth grade teachers has been ad- 
vanced during the same period from 
$70 per month to $85, and for assis- 
ant principals from $75 per month to 

Kindergarten directresses have been 
increased from $55 to $65 per month. 

The total monthly payroll for teach- 
ers has increased sixteen per cent. 
from the first of February, 1917, to 
the first of April, 1918. 


SIOUX CITY. There are being 


given in the high school a course of 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
This state has 9,000,000 acres in 
wheat this year—that is as large an 
area as Massachusetts, Rhode Island 


and Connecticut. It is, however, 
only a fifth of the state of North 
Dakota. 


FARGO. A war garden campaign 
of three days was conducted by Miss 
Mae McDonald of the State Agricul- 
tural College. A survey of the city 
was taken with the aim to discover 
the number and location of lots in the 
city available for war gardens and to 
discover the Humber of people who 
desire ground for gardening. The 
school children were assigned each 
square block which they canvassed. 
The lists were filed and an exchange 
maintained through which would-be 
gardeners were assisted and could-be 
gardeners encouraged to join the will- 
be class. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


lectures on “The Causes and Effects 
of the War and the Process of Re- 
construction” :— 

Reasons for the Series of Talks and 
Discussion of Questionnaire Issued in 


The legislature authorizes county 
councils of defence, under the direc- 
tion of the state council, to register 
and conscript men for labor on farms. 


lege. Earlier in the same session the 
association severed its relations, both 
with the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and with the National 
Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 


_ = BE A SUPERVISOR! | 
Summer Courses on Speech Correction | Palmer Method Summer Schools 

: E Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 1918 BOSTON, July 12 to July 26th 

Te Session ) EVANSTON, July Ist to July 26th 


CEDAR RAPIDS, June 17th to July 2€th 


Special schools of Instruction and methods 
of teaching and supervising the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing ; 400 teachers, 
representing 40 different states, attended 
the 1917 classes. The faculty incluces some 
of the best-known penmen and teachers in 
the country. 
New Catalognow ready. Address: 


Palmer Meth@# School of Penmanship 
New York, Boson, Chicago, Cedar Re pids, la. 


PRICE $5 UP. 
Two weeks or four weeks. Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
106 Bay State Road - Boston, Mass. 
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The measure gives county councils 
complete power to draft any man for 
farm labor and provides a penalty of 
three months’ imprisonment’ and a 
$1,000 fine for attempts at evasion of 
the draft. The bill is particularly 
aimed at unemployed men in cities 
who refuse to accept farm work. 


HURON. During the past year the 
public schools here have been put on 
a firm basis which will lead to an 
efficient, strictly modern system. 
Bonds to the amount of $100,000 have 
been voted, and ground will be broken 
this month to double the size of the 
high school building which was 
started on the unit plan. The com- 
piete structure will represent an ex- 
penditure of over $210,000. It is 
constructed with proyision for all 
modern departments of academic and 
industrial work including commerce, 
printing, wood and metal work, forg- 
ing, automobile repair and concrete 
work. This will be a six-year high 
school organized on the junior-senior 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Hanover, N. H. 


The Summer Session 


July 9-August 16 Expenses moderate 


| LOCATION: on the Connecticut River 
among the White Mountain foothills, 
‘the summer playground of America,” 


COURSES of grade, profes- 
sionally helpful to high school teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, in the 
Drama, Education, English, French, 
History, Physiology, Sociology, Span- 
ish, and Physical Education for 
Women. 


UNUSUAL FRENCH INSTRUCTION, 
| supplemented by everyday life in a 
| French atmosphere; native French in- 

structors, special dormitory and 
recreational activities for the French 
students. 


| EDUCATION COURSES in Administra- 
| tion of Schools, Educational Pyschol- 
| ath Elementary School Teaching, High 
School Administration, High School 
Teaching, Scales and Measurements, 
Teaching of English in Secondary | 
Schools. 
DRAMA COURSES offering actual prac- 
tice in acting, coaching, stage setting, 
costuming, etc., for outdoor pageants 
| and indoor plays. 

| RECREATION: mountain climbing, 
week-end trips to cabins on nearby 
mountains, golf, tennis, folk dancing. 

For detailed announcement, address 
JAMES L. McCoNAUGHY, Director, 


Burlington, Vermont, 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington-on-Champlain 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—including courses in French, Spanish, German, 
European and Latin-American History, Physical Training, Music and Expression. 
For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


July 8 to August 16 


eacher's Sick 
The two most cheerful messages that a teacher 
receives when sick, are the letter of sympathy from 
the pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 
The first brings the assurance that “teacher” is missed; the second 
brings the money to pay the doctor, the nurse and the other many ex- 
penses incident to a siege of sickness. 


cheque brings freedom from worry, without which no rap 
cence is possible. 


Will You Get. Your Cheque ? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you may imagine— 
uarantine, crosses your path—rob- 
Then it is that a cheque 
ood—just as it did to President J. W. Crabtree, 
ormal School, who writes: 
“When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters. 
that I was contributing to a good cause, 
While enduring the 


until Sickness, or an Accident, or 
bing you of your Salary and your 
from the T. C. U. looks 
of the Wisconsin State 


I did so, believine 
found out since that I made a good investment, 
period of hospital confinement myself, I received, without request, and 
without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, 
on my expenses. 
tainly, the cheque looked 


Every teacher in America should 
be a member of the T. da 
share its protection, 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You 


g National 
Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready to pay 
you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Acci- 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine, $1,000 to $2,400 for 
an accidental death and many additional benefits 

fully explained in our booklet. : 
and address to the coupon and 
will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T.C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Neb. 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 


trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education or a promising pro- 


fession for your students, write the 


Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coedtica- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachérs in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BGYDEN, Principa! 


A West Virginia Teacher writes: 
*‘Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 


I can certainly recom- 
T. C. U. and the prompt way in which 
you do business. This came when it was needed. 
It paid my doctor's bill and left me some besides, 
and I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your Association.” 


illness caused by lagnppe. 


Most important of all 


Free Information Coupon 

To the T. C. U., 534 T. C 

Lincoln, Neb : 

I am interested in know 

tective Benefits. 

booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under 
(no oligation whatever) 


plan. A kindergarten centre has been 
organized, medical 
diced, and all work in the first six 
grades put on the supervised study 
basis with definite devices for effective 
' motivation of activities. 
system of pupil 
started, including a permanent child 
census kept constantly up to date by 
an attendance officer. 
handled from the office and checked ° 
with a perpetual inventory. 


All supplies are 


money is handled in a scientific man- 
ner with a new system of 
terminology recommended 
by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
An annual budget is made iz 
June and expenditures are 
terms of the budget twice 
Unit costs have been exchdnged with 
reighboring cities. 
of ninety pages to the board of edu- 
cation was published at the close of 


the fiscal year. This includes, among 


ust to help out 
t helped. Cer- 


ring about your Pro- 
d me the whole story and 


An annual report 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
' Send for circular and registration form free. 


Founded 1897 


Tue Epmanps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


other matters, a detailed statement of 
the achievement of pupils in all 
grades as compared with similar re- 
sults in the leading educational cen- 
tres. The report is a self-survey of 
‘the Huron school system. F. L 
Whitney is superintendent here. 


4 OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. One of the best ef- 
fects of the rural school code of 1914 
is the awakening interest in educa- 
tional health matters which the new 
system has brought. Country school 
districts are still behind the city dis- 
tricts in the progress toward health 
supervision of the million school chil- 
dren in the state, but they are gaining. 

County superintendents are devel- 
oping a degree of unity in thinking 
of the new problems, and it is dis- 
closed by a survey undertaken by 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Francis B. Pearson that practically 
all want health supervision extended 
and many desire it made compuisory. 
The possibilities of the further devel- 
opment of the health movement 
through the schools has scarcely Deen 
touched, the survey, which was under- 
taken in co-operation with the special 
state commission which is studying 
health supervision and sickness in- 
surance, is held to show. 


According to the commission’s in- 
vestigator, John A. Lapp, the field of 
sickness prevention has no greater 
possibility than this, since he states ‘t 
as a conclusion scarcely to be ques- 
tioned “that public health is seriously 
affected by negligence in the care of 
children, which will be largely cor- 
rected by adequate health supervision 
of schools.” . 

While health measures in the 
schools have been an issue of more 
or less contention in various places, 
more than half of the city schools 
now have some form of medical 
supervision, either through a _ phy- 
sician employed part or whole time 
or a nurse. In twenty-six out of 
fifty-four reporting provision is made 
for correction of correctible defects. 

The Martin’s Ferry superintendent 
adds that a system of medical super- 
vision should be made compulsory. 

While some progress has been 
made in the colleges and normal 
schools in training of teachers to tak= 
up health problems in their school 
work, this feature is comparatively 
new. However, fourteen have courses 
for the training of teachers for the 
work of physical education and physi- 
cal training. Out of twenty-one re- 
porting only one has any courses in 
occupations designed to train teachers 
for the work of vocational guidance 
and to instruct students in occupa- 


tional hazards. The head of Defiance 
College says there is “no more prac- 
tical course than those teaching the 
proper care of the body and how to 
maintain health.” 

In the counties under the control 
of county school superintendents 
health supervision is only getting a 
good start. Replies from fifty-seven 
counties show that in only nine is 
there any health supervision by phy- 
sicians employed whole or part time. 
In the other forty-eight nothing has 
been done by professional direction. 
The supervisory nurse system is more 
popular than the supervisory physi- 
cian system, eleven of the fifty-seven 
counties having whole or partial 
supervision. In nine the nurses have 
authority to work in the homes as 
well as in the schools. Only four 
make provision to provide surgical 
treatment where the health of the 
child seriously demands it. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, for April 
1, 1918. 
State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a Notary Pub- 
lic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Henry 
R. French, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager 
of the Journal of Education, and that 
the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 


April 4, 1918 


of the publisher, editor, managi 
editor and business managers eease 
Publisher, New England Publishing 
eacon 
Editor, AE Mass, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass, 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. 
erkins St., Somervi 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Estate of Alonzo Meserve, 
.,. 8% Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William F, Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
Jarvis, 
easant St., Waltham, M 
ark St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, iA 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security huld- 
ers Owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are:— 
ark St., West Lynn, Mass. 
verett Ave., Dorchester 1 
Willtm F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; alsothat the said two 
paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other secu- 
rities than as so stated by him. 
HENRY R. FRENCH. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 18th day of March, 1918. 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 
My commission expires Sept. 30, 1921, 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


‘“You have rendered the world a splendid set1vice.”’ 
Signed: 


Philadelphia has placed ARLO on the list of English 
required for all schools in the city, 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASss,: THE RIVERDALE PREss, 


Supt. W. W. RUPERT, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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What Your Bond Purchase Will 
Accomplish 


The following figures give one a 
definite idea of what his or her loan 
to the Government by the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds will accomplish 
when used by the War Department :— 

One $50 bond will buy trench 
knives for a rifle company, or 23 hand 
grenades, or 14 rifle grenades, or 37 
cases of surgical instruments for en- 
listed men’s belts, or 10 cases of sur- 
gical instruments for officers’ belts. 

A $100 bond will clothe a soldier, 
or teed a soldier for eight months, or 
purchase 5 rifles or 30 rifle grenades, 
or 43 hand grenades, or 25 pounds of 
ether, or 145 hot water bags, or 2,000 
surgical needles. 

A $100 and a $50 bond will clothe 
and equip an infantry soldier for ser- 
vice over seas, or feed a soldier for a 


year. 

Two $100 bonds will purchase a 
horse or mule for cavalry, artillery, 
or other service. 

Three $100 bonds will clothe a sol- 
dier and feed him for one year in 
France, or buy a motorcycle for a 
machine gun company. 

Four $100 bonds will buy an X-ray 
outfit. 

One $500 bond will supply bicycles 
for the headquarters company of an 
infantry regiment. 


a 


Education for Democracy 


In his foreword to the Memorial 
Day Manual State Superintendent C. 
P. Cary of Wisconsin says :— 

“Self government is the only kind 
of government that can _ ultimately 


| prevail in the world, because it alone 


liberty is not license. 


is the kind of government that can be 
free from caste and class; and the 
idea of caste and class is repulsive to 
the fundamental nature and instincts 
of free and independent manhood. A 
democracy, however, is prone to cer- 
tain weaknesses, and to. eliminate 
these weaknesses our schools must 
incessantly strive. Freedom is not 
freedom to injure one’s neighbor, and 
Let us take 
thought at this time as never before 


‘with respect to the great and ines- 


timable worth of democratic govern- 
ment as adapted to the most advanced 
civilization, and at the same time let 
us guard against the evils of individu- 


-alism, anarchy, false independence, 


and lack of interest and intelligence 
in public affairs. While the adults 
of today are fighting this war to a 
finish, let the children be learning 


. those lessons which will make for 


truth. for justice, for co-operation, 
for liberty, and for the permanence of 
democratic institutions and ideals.” 


War Opens Thousands Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$1,100 to $1,800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
O257, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of. charge. 


agency appointment helps teachers to finish the year without anxiety and D 

EARLY a restful vacation without a thought of school The principal 
sland a writes us on March 15: “i have just written to Miss offering her 
$600 and hope that she will accept, as am that 
ank very AGENCY ticularly desirable candidate.’ This 
ome ppt dh —— such a par- being the first position to which we 
of +e mende iss is season she bad not been under any great strain 

writing applications or visiting schools. ‘The teacher who wurts 10 our Jecem- 


no occasion to worry’ during the summer in “regia APPOINTMENT» 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency * 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVEN 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING ee 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING 


as a Business,” with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. ‘Phi 
third year. One fee registers in all, 


TtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7°£'th Averve 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEA ’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN CHERS AGENCY Schools and, Families 
: superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, ‘Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE PACIFIC 
MINNEAPOLIS 


306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHER > 
ACENCY 


recommends teachert and has filled hum: 

Jj dreds of high grade positions (up 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 

ed 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desira now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior 


with good general education wanted tor aepartn ent 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and College: 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone appro. ed & 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address TH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. : 
Temeyne Trust Building. Pa Co-operatine Agencus in Denver and Atlent 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN AGENCY 
Fifth Ave "NEW TORE revister only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. candidates. Services 
Established 1855 N free to schoo) officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manage 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with C : 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Teachers, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ peacn st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Teleyt one. 
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The Victrola in Open Air Calisthenics, 
Benton School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Efficiency of a Nation 


| requires that its citizens must be physically fit. 
In the Golden Age of Greece, the city of Athens was supplied with ample playgrounds and 
gymnasia for the training of its youth. 

The schools are the laboratories for future citizenship. Every American boy and girl is en- 
titled to a correct and carefully supervised bodily development as a part of his school course. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


‘furnish music which makes Physical Education more attractive, and which makes pupils more re- 
sponsive in rhythmic feeling. 


| | 
i Have you tried these selections in your school? . 
F Marches and Rhythms Folk Dances by Victor Band | 
H Boy Scouts of Agnerign—Morch 18331 { Arkansaw Traveler—American Country | 
if in. Victor Military Band 10in. Dance (Burchenal) 
White March Victor Military Band 75¢ diers’ American gn Dance am 
{ (Kindergarten 18004 Black Nag (2) Grimstock (From | 
ictor Band 10in Dance Tunes,”’ Sets III and IV) (Cecil J. Sharp, 
ictor Band Dance Tunes,” Sets III and VI) (Cecil J. Sharp | 
35228 Valse (Martin) Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel 
1 one Victor Orchestra 17160] (From “Folk Dance (Burchenal and 
ts—Schottische 10 in. Crampton) a 
Sousa’s Band 75¢ egian March (From “Folk 
35608 General March (Neil Moret) Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) if q 
Band Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance 
$1 Patriotic Medley No. 1 17158 | (From “Folk Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and 
ictor Military Band 10 ins Crampton | 
upid and the ou—Swedich Singing Game (From } 
d'Albert) Victor Military Band “Folk Dance Book"’) 
25 Sten 18010 Gathering Peascods (From “Country Dance 
B.L tor Military Band LOin, 2 Funes,” Set (Cecil J. Sharp) 
National Sellenger’s Round (From “Country Dance 
17712 (A. Tunes,”’ Set III) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
10 in. Victor Military Band 18356 ( Lady of the Lake—American Country Dance 
75c | Le Pére dela Victoire (Father of Victory 10in. < (Durchensi) [chenal) 
March) (Louis Ganne) Victor Military Band 75¢ lon Zip Coon—Amer. Country Dance (Bur 


Ask any Victor dealer to play the above selections i you, 
For further information, write to the 


Victrola XXV, $75 . Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. Je . 


use, the horn can be placed 


under the instrument safe and 

cabinet can be locked to pro- 1 

tect it from dust and promis- MASTERS 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.’ It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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